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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


For latest foreign news, see postscript on 
Chronicle page. 

The packet ship England, arrived at New York, 
bringing London papers to the 8th, and Liverpool to 
the 9th April. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the house of lords on the 7th, lord Brougham 
brought forward his motion for a vote of thanks to 
lord Ashburton for having successfully negotjated the 
recent treaty with America. He recapitulated the 
jeading incidents in the history of the boundary dis- 
putes between the two countries, in the course of 
which he was very severe on general Cass, whom he 
described as exasperating the ill-feeling which pre- 
yailed in the minds of the lower classes of the Ame- 
ricans towards England, and pondering to the worst 
passions of the mob, for the purpose of succeeding 





= 








to the presidential chair of the union. The motion 


having been debated at some length, was carried 
without a division. 

[Had the question been submitted to the country- 
men and constituents of Gen. Cass, the decision 
would have been as decisively settled in favor of the 
posistions taken by that able representative of the 
re weal 

hn the hoyse of commons sir Robert Peel express- 
ed his regret that he could not give any satisfactory 
information with respect to progress in the forma- 
tion of commercial treaties with other countries.— 
He was even doubtful whether or not jt was politic 
to pursue too far the system of negotiating for re- 
ciprocal concessions, instead of pursuing an indepen- 
dent course. 

In the house of lords, on the 7th, lord Monteagle 
brought forward his motion for returns of cotton and 
wool imported in each of the last seven years, and 
the amount of the duties paid on the.same, with a 
view of showing the impolicy of imposing taxes on 
raw materials, and thus prejudicing the staple trade 
aud giving advantage to the foreign manufacture. 


Lonpon Corton market, April7. We have had 
tfair business doing in cotton to-day, but the mark- 
ttcontinues flat, The sales amount to 5000 bales, 
bearly all American, of which 1000 bales are bought 
on speculation, the remainder are to the trade. 

April 5—The cotton sales to-day are 4000 bags, of 
Vhich exporters haye taken 600. Prices are about 
lhe same, but the desire to sell gives prices a down- 
ward tendency. 


Treaty or Wasnineron. On the 7th April, Lord 
Brougham’s motion for a vote of thanks to the minis- 
ty and to Lord Ashburton, for negotiating the treaty 
ot Washington, was carried in the house of lords by 
ilarge majority. In the course of Lord Brougham’s 
eech, he is reported to have said as follows: 

“There was one man who was the very imperso- 
mation of mob hostility to England. He wished to 
tame him, that the name might be clear as the guilt 
Was undivided—-he meant General Cass, whose 

reach of duty to his own government was so discre- 

lable, and even more flagrant than his breach of 
duty to humanity as a man, and as the free descen- 
tantof free English parents, and whose conduct in 

| those particulars it was impossible to pass over or 
bpalliate. Even after the adjustment had taken place, 
tid after peace had been restored by the noble lord’s 
‘Xertions, as if some demon had whispered to him— 
r “Disjice pacem, sere semina belli,” 

's person, who had been sent to maintain peace, 
td to reside at Paris for that purpose after pacific 
lations had been established between France and 
Merica, did his best to break it, whether by the cir- 

tion of statements upon the question of interna- 
“tal laws, of which h@ had no more conception 
“tof the languages that were spoken in the moon, 
(loud laughter,) or by any other arguments of rea- 

Vol.X1V—sia. 10. 





son, for which he had no more capacity than he had 
for understanding legal points and differenees, or by 
stepping out of his own province, and by mixing 
himself up with French affairs and the negotiations 
between France and England, with which he had no 
more to do than with any treaty between the princes 
of India—he did all this for the avowed purpose of 
breaking the state of peace between the two coun- 
tries; for which he had been reprimanded by Mr. 
Webster. 


And hehad done all this, for what? For the sake 
of furthering his own electioneering interests in 
America, and helping himself to that seat—the pos- 
session of which he envied Mr. Tyler—the seat of 
the first magistrate of that mighty republic. For 
that purpose he was not above pandering to the worst 
mob feeling of the United States. He (Lord Brough- 
ham) need scarcely say, that all the respectable 

ersons in America were averse to a war with Eng- 
and; but he had taken upon himself to assert that, 
wherever in that country they found a lawless set of 
rabble politicians of inferior caste and station—a 
grovelling, groundling set of politicians—a set of 
mere rabble, as contradistinguished from persons of 
property, of respectability, and of information—in 
hat quarter, among those mere groundlings in sta- 
tion, among the rabble mob, they were certain to 
find the strongest and most inveterate prejudices 
against the union between America and England; 
and the greatest disposition to see war instead of 
peace between the two countries. * e; 6 8 

Then it was said (said lord Brougham) that lord 
Ashburton had, ata public meeting, talked of Ame- 
rica as the cradle of liberty. [Lord Campbell; Bos- 
ton.] Yes, and this was said to be a compromising 
act. But this was after the negotiations were over; 
this was “‘the song of triumph,” to use an expression 
of his noble friend opposite on a former evening.—. 
[A laugh.] At this public meeting at Boston there 
was no business to be transacted, but it was held for 
the purpose of celebrating the alliance re-made and 
the reconcilement re-eflected between these two great 
kindred nations. He marvelled to hear the whigs 
object to any such proceedings ata public meeting, 
but, above all, to hear whigs, ora sort of whigs at 
least, [a laugh,] object to any thing that was said in 
favor of the cradle of liberty. He should have thought 
the very language was so sweet and dear to every 
friend of liberty, that it might reconcile them to what 
might otherwise have appeared a breach of dignity 
and decorum. Now there was one other authority, 
and it was the last to which he wished to refer—that 
of our revered monarch George III. He did not con- 
sider that he stooped from his high degree, or that 
he adopted a truckling and unbecoming tone, when, 
in bis reception of the first American minister who 
represented his revolted subjects, and had therefore 
a most difficult task to perform—who first represent- 
ed those revolted subjects at the court of their soyer- 
eign, whose allegiance they had shaken off, and whose 
sovereign was known to have kept fast hold of his 
American sovereignty until it was wrested from his 
royal grasp—he took the opportunity of giving a most 
courteous reception, and of saying—which was un- 
necessary, but needless though it was, he thought fit 
to say—that although he was the last man in his do- 
minions that consented to the independence of Ame- 
rica, there was no man in his dominions that wished 
hetter to that independence, and felt more anxious 
for the prosperity of the new world. This was af- 
ter the whole of the military proceedings had closed, 
as the speech of lord Ashburton had been made 
after the negotiations had closed, [{Hear, hear.]— 
My lords, (said the noble and learned lord) I breathe 
{he same prayer which my late sovereign expressed 
upon that memorable occasion. | hope and trust, for 
the sake of America first—for the sake of England 
next—for the sake of humanity, of mankind at large, 
—that the prosperity and happiness of that great peo- 
ple will be perpetuated forever. My lords, J cannot 
view with indifference the magnificent empire which 
Englishmen have erected in that land: and my heart 
glows when I reflect that ta England is owing that 
which America never scruples to confess she owes to 
England—those laws, those institutions—above all, 
that spirit of liberty, of religious as well as of civil 
liberty, which has made the American republic the 
greatest democratic nation that ever held existence 
upon the face of this earth. Contemplated in itself, 





there is enough to fill one with admiration, with 


a 


hope, with exultation; but, in order to appreciate its 
merits and to carry those feelings to their uttermost, 
it is necessary that we compare and contrast it with 
what has happened elsewhere, in other parts of the 
new world, where all the gifts of Nature were not 
attended with the blessings of social existence. Look 
at South America: look at the events which have se- 
parated the Spanish colonies from the parent state; 
contemplate for a moment the rich abundance of na- 
tural blessings, of physical resources, of animal pow- 
er, of all that can make a people great and prospe- 
rous and powerful—above all, the gifts which ought 
to make them thankful to Heaven—peaceful and con- 
tented with one another; their boundless expanse of 
space diversified with every specios of soil which can 
pour into their lap the produce of industry or scent 
the air with perfumes, or enrich man by wealth, the 
proverbial and unsurpassed wealth of their minerals; 
every diversity of the most delicious climates, vary- 
ing from the temperate to the torrid; every thing in 
absolute perfection, in abundance; these, a people of 
boundless capacity, numerous, various in their race, 
from the industry of the negro to the swiftness of the 
Indian, and the ablity, the practised ability of the 
European and his descendants. All these rich trea- 
sures which Providence showered on them in such 
unmeasured abundance had none of them sufficed to 
prevent anarchy from being enthroned there, had to- 
tally failed to secure the establishment of even the 
semblance of a steady, fixed, regular republic. But 
then turn your eye to the contrast, and compare them 
with North America, where you see men who, strug- 
gling with a hard climate; with, in many places, an 
ungrateful soil; their numbers, small at first, increas- 
ing rapidly; becoming countless and spreading over a 
vast extent of land, had erected a system which was 
tried in every political storm, and struggled with 
success out of it, and, above all, came triumphant 
over the greatest tempest—that of the European re- 
volution—-which had ever laid waste human society. 
To what was the contrast owing? It was because 
the Spaniards did not carry out with them the bles- 
sings of a free constitution or the practices or prin- 
ciples of civil or religious liberty, and because North 
America was crowded with all these political bles- 
sings. And if a passing cloud has come over them 
for a moment—and if it is but fora moment—and if 
there should seem to be, and [ believe it is only this 
semblance of any departure on their side in their 
conduct from those kind feelings and strict princi- 
ples of religion and commercial honor, and perfect 
national good faith which had always distinguished 
them, | have no more doubt than thatI now stand 
here addressing your lordships, that that cloud will 
pass away, and that the Americans will once more, 
and in no long space of time, feel proud, and feel 
glorious in once more resuming their station—a sta- 
tion worthy of their British descent and of their Bri- 
tish kindred—by feeling and acting as they felt, that 
no stain should be suffered to rest on any part of their 
national hanor. [Cheers.] 


; FRANOE, 

M. Qdillon Barrot,one of the principal leaders of 
the liberal party jn the chamber of deputies, has 
given notice of g motion to reduce the jurisdiction 
of the court of peers within constitutional limits. 

The nuptials of the princess Clementine and the 
prince of Gotha will exh place at Fontainbleau on 
the 20th instant. No fetes will be given, as the roy- 
al family are still too much affected for such rejoice 
ing in consequence of the death of the duke of Or 
leans. 

The minister of marine has despatched orders to 
the maritime prefects (fort admirals) of Toulon, 
Brest, and Rochefort, to send a quantity of artillery 
to the Marquesas islands. 

The Semaphore de Marseilles of the 3d instant, 
brings news from Algiers of the 30th ult. General 
Gentil returned to Mostaganem from his expedition 
in the mountains of the Leni Zerouabs on the 25th, 
bringing with him 712 prisoners, 400 oxen, and 3000 
sheep ar goats. In an engagement which they had 
with the Arabs on the 19th at the Marabout of Sidi 
Lekhhel, the French are stated to have killed about 
300 men, having Jost themselves only }] klled and 18 
wounded, 

“It is curious enough,” remarks the Commerce, 
“that M, Marochetti should be commissioned to exe- 
cute at the same time equestrian statutes of Napo- 
leon and Wellington.” 
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The European correspondent of the Intelligencer 
in a Jetter from Paris, of March 30th, says: 

‘The older Dupin, the celebrated ex-speaker of} t 
the chamber of deputies, and still one of the most 
important members of the body, has issued a pam- 
phlet of forty-five pages on the situation of public 
affairs in March, 1843. It is in the form of a com- 
mentary on the several paragraphs of the address of 
the chambers of the crown, and their answer to the 
royal speech. The author is a strenuous conserva- 
tive, and most earnestly loyal to the Orleans dynasty, 
but much addicted to the frank expression of indepen- 
dent patriotic opinion, and direct common sense. He has 
indulged himself fully in this publication, which 
makes the most instructive and authoritative exposi- 
tion I have seen of the abuses and dangers in the ad- 
ministration.of public affairs. He dwells on the ex- 
orbitance and constant increase of the annual budget 
and the national debt; the neglect of economy; the 
improvidence of applying or misapplying all pecuni- 
ary resources in time of peace—a financial disarming 
by anticipation, and particularly on the waste. of 
treasure and blood, the atrocities of the warfare, and 
the exaggeration of the schemes of conquest and 
colonization, in Algeria. Spending, he says, up- 
wards of fourteen hundred millions of francs per 
annum, is it not time for the government to pause 
and reduce? He complains that the very elite of the 
French youth is consumed in the pursuit of the 
Arabs, who are never to be truly or usefully sub- 
dued, and in the hospitals of the Algerine provinces, 
which constantly overflow. He calculates how con- 
siderable the productiveness, at home, of the six 
hundred millions of francs buried in those provinces 
—if that enormous sum had been distributed among 
the departments for internal improvement; and he 
tells his countrymen, plainly, that in the event of a 
war with England their whole project of empire, 

and their whole military array, must perish soon, 
between British superiority at sea and Arab animo- 
sity on land. He does not seem to admire the policy 
adopted in reference to Spain, and all Spanish and 
Polish fugitives; nor the plans of treaties of com- 
merce, on any side; nor the lavish hepeless loans to 
railroad and canal companies; nor the idea of tole- 
rating the British claim of visit and search, which, 
he adds, must be abandoned before public sentiment 
in France can be quieted. The whole pamphlet is 
an able honest lecture to the government and all po- 
litical parties.” 

SPAIN. 


The new chamber is said to be composed as fol- 
lows: anti-coalitionists, 103; coalitionists, 61; doubt- 
ful, 18. The 103 will no doubt support the regent 
and all the measures of the present ministry. As to 
the exact men they may desire, that is another af- 
fair. Accounts from Madrid of the 28th March 
state that the second elections were proceeding in 
favor of ministers. On that day the lease of the 
Almaden quicksilver mines was adjudged to Senor 
Salamanca at 81 ens quintal. M. Weisweiler, agent 
of the house of Rothschild, lost the prize by a few 


reals. 
RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg of the 16th ultimo, 
published in the Gazette des Tribunaux, states that 
the emperor of Russia had granted a full amnesty to 
a number of Poles exiled to Siberia, or the interior 
of Russia, for the part they had taken in the revo- 
lutions of November, 1830. 


CHINA. 


The advices from Canton are to the 21st January. 
Tranquillity continued to be preserved, and the dis- 
contented spirit which led to the riot of 7th Decem- 
ber seemed vwge | to be entirely subdued by the pru- 
dent measures of the’ municipal authorities. Elepoo, 
the high imperial commissioner, deputed by the em- 
peror to conduct the commercial negotiations with 
sir Henry Pottinger, arrived at Canton on the 10th 
January. The hong merchants desired to have an 
interview with him, which he declined. It is said 
he has demanded from them, by next June, the whole 
amount of their debts, which is to the extent of 
3,000,000 dollars. The claims for indemnification 
preferred by parties whose property was destroyed 
during the disturbance of the 7th December have 
not yet been settled. The Chinese officers have 
made direct offers to the oppressed parties, but they 
prefer to leave it in the hands of sir Henry Pottin- 
ger for adjusiment. 

INDIA. 


Despatches in anticipation of the Indian mail to Ist 
of March had arrived. The principal event which 
had occurred in India was an action fought by sir 
Charles Napier, with 2,800 troops, against 22,000 
Beloochees, in which the latter were,defeated; not, 
however, without considerable Joss on the part of the 


British, upwards of two hundred of whom fell in the 


making arrangements to collect a large ermy, con- 


whom the Indian government had in December sent 
to him in order to make terms. It must be recollect- 
ed that those Ameers, who were long regarded as 
tributaries of the Affghan empire, had within some 
years enjoyed a sort of independence of all subjec- 
tion. Their principles were those of eastern despots, 
who govern the country for their own special ad- 
vantage. 
there, while the most fertile districts along the Indus 
were turned into wastes or jungle deserts for the 
preservation of the wild animals whom those Ameers 
amused themselves occasionally in hunting and de- 
stroying. 


zation into a portion of Scinde, and having taken 
possession of the Indus, the navigation of which be- 
came a matter of general benefit, a demand was 
made on the Ameers to give up, for the use of that 
navigation, certain strips of land lying along the ri- 
ver. 
were collected, when on the 14th of February they 
sent word to major Outram to retire from their city. 
Major O., who did not suppose that they would pro- 
ceed to extremities, delayed. On the 15th, the resi- 
dence of the British political agent, or minister, was 


It appears that the Ameers of Hyderabad, while 


inued to play “fast and loose” with major Outram, 


Industry and civilization were at a stand 


The British government having introduced civili- 


They temporized until at length their troops 


attacked; it was gallantly defended by 50 men for 
several hours; but at length their ammunition having 
been expended, the British soldiers retired, with a 
small Joss, to the steamers, and proceeded to join 
sir Charles Napier, then at the head of about 2700 
men, at a distance of 20 miles from the capital of 
the Ameers. The latter hastened, at the head of 
20,000 men to attack the British force. 

On the 17th a battle tock place, which can only 
be compared to the celebrated one at Passey, in 
which, after a severe struggle of three hours, the 
Ameers were totally routed and their troops dispers- 
ed. The loss of the British troops was considerable. 
The Ameers, on the following day surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, and Hyderabad was occu- 
pied by the conquerors. The following is a portion 
of the official account: 


Sir C. Napier marched to Muthare, and on his 
arrival there, ascertained that the Ameers were in 
position at Meeanee, distant about ten miles, to the 
number of 25,000 men. Being aware that any delay 
for reinforcement would strengthen the confidence 
of the enemy and add to their numbers, although his 
own force was not one-seventh part of the enemy, 
sirC. N. resolved upon an immediate attack, and 
marched towards Meeanee, at four o’clock in the 
morning (the 17th.) At eight o’clock, A. M., the 
advanced guard of sir C. Napier’s force divided the 
enemy’s camp, and at nine o’clock the British troops 
formed in order of battle, being composed of about 
2800 men, of all arms, and 12 pieces of artillery. 


The enemy opened a determined and destructive 
fire upon the British troops, and during the action, 
which ensued, with the most undaunted bravery, re- 
peatedly rushed upon them sword in hand. After a 
most desperate contest, which lasted for upwards of 
three hours, the enemy was completely defeated and 
put to flight, with the estimated loss of about 5000 
men, 1000 of whom were left dead on the field, to- 
gether with the whole of their artillery, ammunition 
and standards, a considerable quantity of stores and 
some treasures. The British colors were hoisted 
over the city of Hyderabad on the 20th inst. 


These movements along the banks of the Indus 
may be justly regardedas the precusor of a moral 
and social change among the inhabitants living upon 
its banks, and as the promise of a more free and 
open intercourse, as well as an inmarch of European 
civilization by that grand avenue towards those Asi- 
atic powers, which for so many centuries have there 
existed under secluded Mahometan or Pagan influ- 
ence. The events that are there transpiring as well 
as those lately enacted in Affghanistan, will serve to 
bring the interior powers of Bockhara, Khiva, Cash- 
gar, and Koondooz, as well as Persia, more directly 
within the circle of British or Russian diplomacy, 
and these powers must then naturally feel also the 
swell of that ebbless tide which has already begun 
to move the Chinese empire. The maritime power 
of steam from the period it first displayed itself on 
the waters of the Potomac, or subsequently with 
more practical effecton North river, or again on 
its matchless highway, the Mississippi, has gone on 
to conquer. The many noble rivers of the old world 
are beginning to bear to their remotest sources, the 
influences of its invasion, and it may be confidently 
anticipated, that it will not require the lapse of 
ages, before its effects will tell upon every navigable 
water route of the world. 

Lord Ellenborough has arrived at Delhi, and the 


priety. His entree, though taking place on a Sunday 

was a magnificent sight. The procession included 
no less than 70 elephants, and almost as many na. 
tive princes and chiefs, whose splendid apparel, anq 
the glittering uniforms of their followers, contribut. 
ed to dazzle the eye, if not to bewilder the brain of 
the spectator. 


continues to prevail there. 
be master of Cabul, and his father Dost Mahomed is 
proceeding from Lahore towards Peshawur, as if to 
join him. Akbar Khan has threatened to invade the 
province of Peshawur, and to take it from the Sikhs 
but the good treatment of old Dost Mahomed by the 
latter may prevent that invasion. 


ate te, 
tet 


The intelligence from Affghanistan is, that anarchy 
Akhbar Khan is said {5 


The London Globe of the 7th says that the po. 


litica] accounts from India and China are not of a 


nature to affect the funds; the commercial accounts 
are favorable. In China the negotiations for a new 
and‘reduced tariff were likely to proceed satisfacto. 
rily, but as yet the only step taken was a demand for 
the imperial list of duties, and the answer given to 
the British plenipotentiary was that there was no 
great prospect of a change in the present commer. 
cial season. 


Abolition. The British government has officially 
informed the British and foreign anti-slavery society, 
that slavery has been abolished at Malacca, Singa- 
pore, and Penang, including twelve millions of peo- 
ple who have been in bondage. 


MEXICO. 
Mr. Mavrick, one of the San Antonio prisoners, 
who was liberated by Santa Anna, and arrived at 
Pensacola in the U. S. ship Vincennes, has furnished 
the editors of the New Orleans papers with later ac- 
counts from the Texas prisoners. 


Colonel Fisher, Green, and others, in all eighteen, 
had reached Perote, where they were in chains. 


Dr. Booker died at that place on the 3d of April, 
from wounds received from a gun discharged by a 
drunken Mexican soldier at his commanding officer. 


The British minister had procured the release of 
the two Riddells, and captain O’Phelan, a friend of 
Fitzgerald, with whom he had fought in Spain.— 
George Crittenden had been expected at Tampico, 
where there was an order for his release. But he 
was sent on to the city of Mexico, and will there be 
liberated. 

An extraordinary courier arrived in Vera Cruz on 
on the 8th April, and was immediately despatched 
for Campeachy; it was supposed, in consequence of 
information received respecting the movements of 
commodore Moore. 


It is now settled beyond all doubt that the prison- 
ers taken at Mier, who rose upon their guard at 8o- 
lado and made their escape, were re-captured. It 
was reported at Tampico, and generally credited, 
that the order to decimate these unfortunate men had 
been carried into effect, and that of the one hundred 
and sixty-five, sixteen had been selected by ballot 
and shot. 


It was reported in Mexico that Mr. Elliott, the 
British consul in Texas had written a letter to Santa 
Anna in which wasa request of presidentHouston that 
Santa Anna would treat the prisoners well, though they 
had acted contrary to his (Houston’s) orders in passing 
the Rio Grande! The New Orleans Bulletin says— 
“If this news be correct, it is the most brutal act of 
the age, and entitles Samuel Houston to the appel- 
lation par excellence of ‘monster.’ It is equivalent to 
volunteering the information to the Mexican goveri- 
ment that his unfortunate countrymen in chains were 
a banditti, and unfit objects of humane and christian 
treatment.” 

Navarro, one of the commissioners connected with 
the Santa Fe expedition, was yet in prison in the 
the city of Mexico; but in good health and spirits. 


On the 13th April an embargo was laid on all the 
merchant vessels in the port of Tampico, until trans- 
ports could be procured in sufficient numbers to 
transport a large number of troops to Yucatan. 


Yucatan. There is intelligence of a signal reverse t0 
the Mexican troops destined for the invasion of the inte 
ricr of Yucatan. General Lemus, who abandoned, 
some months back, the cause of Yucatan, with a force 
of 2,000 Mexicans, was attacked near Merida by Gen. 
Liergo, with 2,500 Yucatecos. Four hundred of the 
Mexicans, itis stated, fell on the field of battle, the re 
mainder taking refuge in a stune_ church, trom whe 
however, all chance of retreat had been cut off. The 
loss of the Yucatecos is represented to have been very 
smal}. Deplorable accounts are given us to the cond 
tion of the Mexican fleet. Desertions from all the pa 
sels were constantly occurring; the Guadalouge—" ‘ 
most formidable of all the vessels—having a erew of, al 
31 men, ten of them sailors. But five of her on 
crew of Englishmen remaifwed on. board of her. “m4 
Yucatan fleet, on the contrary, is gaining additio 











conflict. 


imperial city has been quite frightened from its pro- 


8 rength. 
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na ied into effect near Matamoras. The | have been paid into the custom-houses and to the re- 
_ . vt isthat 17 were shot—young Crittenden, how- | ceivers of Public moneys, bearing very slight indica- 
but. yer, not being among them as was at first feared.— | tions, if any, of a prior cancellation, from which it is 
n of The ‘order for his release was received in season to | apprehended that others of the same description are 
ave his life. Santa Anna, it appears, was about to | in circulation.” — The secretary adds: ‘“‘Tnese notes 
rchy ‘ jease some more of the prisoners, Messrs. Colqu- | are wholly invalid, and cannot be received or in any 
d to aa Bradely, Farehart, and Van Ness, Gen. Tornel | way acknowledged by the treasury."? What authority, 
rae having warmly interceded for the latter, we would ask, has the _tashann aati’ the aan 
e the The Picayune adds a rumor that Capt. Elliott, the oat Sa Volgetiiact An oflcst of the estetainent 
i, Penh charge to Texan, hag iin to Sant Anne | mmbeaales hat amount of easury notes and afer 
"TES fat the Mier prisoners crossed the Rio Grande | lapse of nine moni, gre re nd of the 
“e ce yo Ae deer iettgaccerhy Meg morcadben oat pet union to the other, during which they pass into the 
8 oh coy eal enemies tect yet ti ou hands of hundreds of innocent Saaen oe ao - 
. : : nite 
Mutineers. The New Orleans Picayune of the | the treasury gravely informs them that the 
Sete 4 mi ult says—‘‘We learn, from authority entitled to | States will not pay them or in any way Nee 
1d for © 4lleredit, that Landois, Hudgins, Allen, and Simp-}them. How different and how honorable was 
in to son, four of the Texan mutineers, were hung yester- conduct of the British government in relation to = 
as no fe day on board the man-of-war Austin. Barrington | fraudulent issues of exchequer bills: they manere y 
:mer- - and Keenan were sentenced to receive one hundred | paid the bills, and took measures to panual j e ° - 
- ashes each, and Williams fifty.” ra en Tr caney wo ee ct eee y wae A 
a j a the 2Ist ult. ay ls genuine ’ by 
cially .™ ith aa trench attasree, D alien the perpetrator of the fraud to go unpun- 
ciety, .= ished. The effect of this unwise movement of Mr. 
Sings. NATIONAL AFFAIRS, Spencer is to be seen in the fall of United States 
f peo- ; stock, which had reached 113, and was steadily ad- 
_ THE CABINET. The daily papers have for the } yancing; but which, since the publication of the sec- 
~ Jast three weeks varied morning and evening, the |retary, has receded to 1]1, (while all other stocks 
oners, [i “last report” in relation to changes in departments | have advanced,) with a strong disposition on the part 
ved at Bren BoP nav of _ We have |of holders to sell. [U. S. Gazette, 
nis refrained from noticing their rapidly changing ver- waaiti 
— sions, for want of authenticity,—but a letter from SHIPPING ON THELAKES. We have seen a 
the Washington correspondent of the New York i. in the wWeatern bepors, showing the étacunt 
At Aurora, now recognized aa being in the confidence | Statement !n the Lak Pirie piney ren, Rewer yo 
a. of the administration, states in such terms as leaves | Of shipping built on Lake ; years, 
0 little doubt of its accuracy, that a cabinet meet- | ®exed is the aggregate of each year: 1843 
April, ing was held on Saturday, at which Mr. Wesster 1841. oz 17 
d by a was present, which resulted in an arrangement by| New crafi, 24 9 480 3.190 
officer. J which Mr. W. would relinquish the department of} Tonnage, 2,610 a $15 1.000 
ease of state on Monday next. Mr. Lucarg, attorney gene- Cost, $130,000 re c is b uilt ae 
iend of _ ral, will take charge of the department for the pre- This shows that the numbero be co ander 
pain.— " sent, in conjunction with his duties as attorney gene- | decreased, while the tonnage and costhave ies dine. 
1m pico, ‘ral. Whether he will permanently undertake the | Ths includes four steam ee te cieaiet 
But he [iB duties of the department of state, remains undecided. | One at Buffalo, one at Cleveland, one a wy sat 
here be _ The secretary of the navy, has annauneed his inten-]@"d one at Chicago, of 250 tons each, at a cos 
| tion of visiting and examining the narthern naval es- | Of $15,000 each. 
Cruz on ) tablishments during the ensuing summer. aw 
patched The secretary of war, ig on a visit to his friends in THE ARMY, 
ence of » Pennsylvania. Major General Gaines takes command of the 
rents of ponte third military department. Head quarters at St. 
‘ U. 8. BANKRUPT LAW—Pronovuncep To Be} Louis, Missouri. He is at present at the seat of go- 
ania, & ConstriruTionaL. The constitutionality of the late | yernment. 
Pet Se United States bankrupt law come in po Ben recent- == 
red. It ly in the United States circuit court for the eastern THE NAVY. 
redited, district of Louisiana. On the 24th ultimo Judge Mc- Fiorina, St. Augustine, April 23d, The United 
men had none ah the o a of the court, the con-| States steamer Poinsett and U. S. brig Oregon were 
hundred ead W leh th wy res GENS: eae at Tampa, engaged in surveying the coast. Lieut. 
y ballot answer £0 Ee question whether the act of can- | McBlair, late commanding the Poinsett, had obtain- 
tea . establish a uniform system of bankruptcy ed leave of absence, and was on his way to the 
iott, the rye ‘" the United States, apqrores 4 the 19th of} north. Lieut. Taylor was left in command of the 
to Santa ia wip yeas g- waged noamped into | Poinsett. It was expected that the vessels engaged 
stonthat TB ordered th 7 Ay f i vos Hes sadn ay saaian at ‘d in the surveying expedition at Tampa, would get 
ough they district am tts in te cuca s os ed to er through with their duties in the ¢ourse of a couple 
n passing this ais. » Sung In Wankruptey, as tne opinion of| of months more. Gen. Worth isto make his head 
in says— “That the act of congress to establish a uniform | 12"er 3 ‘Tampa qurang the summer, 
al act cq system of bankruptcy througkout the United States, |__ SEAVER. yeh 2 woes reso wor 
rad il 4 approved the 19th day of August, 1841, is a valid United States ship Vincennes, March oth. a 


overt ind binding law according to the constitution of the 













ae wort Whited States of America. Je Mc, INLEY, 
ce eiutien Associate Justice of the supreme court of the U. 8.” 
m REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. We learn 
ted with fom the Army and Navy Chronicle, that the secre- 
n in the ty of the treasury has established q bureau in his 
spirits. ‘partment, to take charge of this branch of the 
n all the aoe Capt. A. V. Frazer, of N. York at its 
til trans- = 
mbers 0 —- 
an. CL REASURY NOTES. The secretary of the 
averse 10 ‘sury has given notice in the Madisonian that the 


the mnte- 
andoned, 
th a force 
by Gen. 
d of the 


roe utent is ready to redeem all the treasury notes 
* * United States heretofore issued bearing date 
bs efore the Ist of July, 1842, and which shall 
Wee due before the 30th of June, 1843; and that 

"ding to the provisions of different acts of con- 











oe tT 
e, me il interest upon all the notes as above described 
Ny The ; nen on the 30th of June next. The notes are 
ery tor cemed in money at the United States depo- 


e condl- *s in New York or Washington. 
the ves” 
uue—the 


ew ot put 





LOST OR STOLEN TREASURY NOTES.— 


down for us. 


partment. 


thorough examination of the Isle of Pines, we ran 
over to the Indian and then to San Philippi Keys— 
overhauling sundry fishermen’s huts and boats, and 
some smal] traders, but found no traces of pirates. — 
We now crossed over to the south side of Cuba, and 
first entered the Guama river; here we found some 
huts, but the inhabitants fled at our approach. Join- 
ing the Ist lieutenant, | pushed in among the Man- 
grove Islands, and we finally caught an old fisherman 
asleep in his hut. The old fellow seemed to have no 
doubt that we were pirates ourselves; but finally, we 
opened hia heart, by some presents, and he directed 
us toa small town farther west. On clearing the 
river we saw a suspicious looking sail, bearing 
We rapidly neared, until the vessel, 
seeing the cutter and launch in my wake, wore 
round and stood off under a press of sail, at the same 
time casting off a small sloop she had in tow. This 
we soon came up to, and took possession of, The 
men in her informed us that the chase was a slaver, 
well armed, and full of negroes. We pressed on in 
pursuit, and were sogn alongside. The crew of the 
slaver were anxious to resist, but their captain would 
not consent—much to our regret-—for then she would 
have been a prize; besides the eclat of the thing, that 
is, for those who got over it. Lieut. Wainwright, 
had boarded a few minutes before we reached her, 





} © Secretar f +. : 

riginal ho y of the treasury has published a list of 
oy erhe bs ne 00,000 of treasury notes, which he says he 
pdditions Varin. istentyformation were made up in a package 





shouse in New Orleans, on the 26th July 








but before he got alongside, a Spanish custom-house 


boat had boarded the slayer, and the officers (though 


last, but which have never been received by the de- 
He further says: “It has been ascertain- 
ed that some of the notes thus paid and cancelled 


doubless connivers in the trade, and only using their 
namesto cover the prize) hoisted the Spanish flag, 
and claimed the vessel as under the Spanish authori- 
ties. Notwithstanding, we demanded and examined 
the papers, (and, finding them all correct, we were 
compelled to declare the vessel free to pursue her 
course. Had she fired a gun, we could have seized 
her; but there was no excuse for capture and we gave 
her up. She was a beautiful brigantine of 242 tons, 
mounted one long twelve pounder, and with abun- 
dance of small arms for her crew, of 43 men, and 
stout looking fellows they were. She had left St. 
Thomas, on the coast of Africa, with 550 slaves, of 
whom 34 had died, and 2 jumped overboard in deliri- 
um; had been at sea 28 days. Assoon as we declared 
the vessel free, the hatches, which had been covered, 
were thrown open, and we saw the lower decks filled 
with negroes. These miserable wretches were stow- 
ed as closely as possible, and yet we knew that many 
of their original number were wanting; otherwise 
than this dreadful confinement, they seemed well fed, 
healthy, and well treated; their persons showing no 
marks of personal cruelty, which we must have seen, 
as they were perfectly naked. They were divided 
into four apartments. The space aft usually occu- 
pied as the cabin, was filled with young girls from 10 
to 15 years of age; in the centre Were the boys and 
youths, from 12 to 18. The men in the forward di- 
vision under forecustle. The launch on deck contain- 
ed about 15 boys, who were we understood the pro- 
perty or perquisite of the cook’. The sick were plac- 
ed in a sort of a canvass apartment on the forecastle, 
The traffic is every way horrid and ,atrocious but we 
(Americans) can never give material aid in its sup- 
pression under existing laws. Nothing but resistance 
would have entitled us to capture this vessel, which 
would be viewed by every other nation as a pirate. 
Com. Porter. It isrumored that the U.S. brig 
Truxton, Lieut. Com. Upshur, will proceed to Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of receiving on board and 
bringing home the remains of Commadore Porter. 
Lieutenant Charles C. Barton has resigned his ap- 
pointment as Inspector of provisions and clothing at 
the Navy Yard, Pennsylvania. 
The flag ship Independence is expected to arrive at 
New York, from Pensaoola, in the course of a few 
days, with the first lyeutenant (Homans,) and a mid- 
shipman, (Shaw, ) under arrest, charged with the com- 
mission of a most revolting and degrading crime. 
[Philadelphiv Chronicle. 
Commodore Alexander Dallas, appointed to the 
command of the Pacific Squadron, arrived at Nor- 
folk on Tuesday morning. He will proceed for 
| Charges in the United States sloop of war Van- 
dalia, Commander McCluney, which vessel will sail 
ina few days, The following gentlemen go out pas- 
sengers in the Vandalia. Mr. Geo. Brawn, U. S. 
commissioner to the Sandwich Islands; Mr. Seth 
Sweetzer, late U. S. consul at Guayaquil; passed 
midshipman Alexander Murray, attached to the Pa- 
cific squadron; Mr. Thomas Miller, Commcdore Dal- 
las’ secretary, and Mr. Murat Willis, clerk. - 
The U.S. brig Somers, Lieut. Com’g West, ar- 
rived at Norfolk on Tuesday morning from N. York. 
The U. 8. brig of war Boxer, Lieut. Com’g Bul- 
lus, arrived at Pensacola on the 22d ult, from Ma- 
tanzas. All well. 
The U. 8. frigate Independence, Com, Stewart, 
sailed from Pensacola on the 19th ult. 
The U. 8S. sloap of war Falmouth was to sail from 
Pensacola on the 23d ult. for St. Domingo, the coasts 
of Georgia and South Caroiina, and probably touch 
at Charleston and New York. 
Captain Thomas A. Linton, of the U.S. marine 
corps, appointed to the command on the Norfolk 
station, arrived at that place on Tuesday morning. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Taxes 1x city or Boston. The largest amount 
of real estate taxed to one concern in Boston is to an 
individual, $604,000, who is also taxed for $360,000 
personal property. The second highest amount is 
taxed to acorporation, $572,000; the third to an in- 
dividual, $487,000, who is a partner in a firm whose 
personal estate is valued at $100,000; the fourth is 
to an individual, $475,400, and he pays tax on 
$40,000 personal property, besides his share of the 
personal and real estate of a firm of which he is a 
partner, amounting to $65,600. On real estate there 
are seventy-seven individuals and companies taxed 
for more than $100,000. ‘There are fifty-two indivi- 
duals and companies taxed for over $100,000 person- 
al estate, in addition to real estate, and the highest 
on the list is q trust, amounting to $500,000; the se- 


cond js a firm in mercantile business whose property 


is estimated at $450,000; two brothers are taxed 





250,000 each, besides for real estate, and a third 
rother of the same family for $220,000. 
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ALABAMA. 


a 
This state sets a good example in paying her inte- | @ 


rest, if not in regulating her own currency. On Sa- 
turday the Merchants’ 
to the Phcenix Bank $106,000, being the amount of 
interest payable at the Phoenix on the Ist of May. 
Part of the interest due in London on the Ist of July 
was sent forward in March, and the balance was to 


go in the Boston steamer which sailed last Monday 
[M. ¥. American. 


FLORIDA. 


The United States steamer Poinsett and brig Ore- 
gon were at Tampa, actively engaged in surveying 
the coast—a duty which it was expected they would 
be able to complete in a couple of months more 
time. Lieut. MeBlair, late of the Poinsett, having 
obtained leave of absence, came passenger in the 
Cincinnati, leaving lieut. Taylor in command of his 
vessel. 

The tide of emigration is fast lowing into Florida. 
Already it is supposed that — all the grant of 
two hundred thousand acresof land made by go- 
vernment is take up. The following settlements 
are already established inthe southern section of 


k of New York paid over | years, than it ever received in an equal period of time 


pprinied geological surveyors, by which they have 
impulse to the progress of our science in the last ten 
from any one government in Europe. The American 
state surveys were not exclusively confined to the 
practical bearing of geology on economical improve- 


but the surveyors, unfettered by narrow utilitarian |c 


restrictions, were liberally encouraged to collect facts | formation, in their appropriate geographical any 
and publish speculations which they deemed likely to | stratagraphical position, were figures of the Organic 
remains on a magnified scale, so that they could }, 
seen at a distance. 


illustrate the general principles of the science and 
lead to sound theoretical conclusions.” 
Mr. Everett returned his acknowledgments with his 


usual felicity. In the course of his remarks he made 
the following pleasant allusion to the manner of found- 


orded more efficient patronage, and given a greater | tions, their dip and cut cross, were exhibited by two 
18 feet sections; one running from southeast to north. 
west, from the Unaka mountain in Tennessee, to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin river; the other, from south. 
west to northeast, from the Chickasaw Bluff on the 
Mississippi to Fittsburg. The superficial area 
ments, although this was professedly their chief end; | each group of rocks was laid down on a large chart 


Owen were, the description of the Great Illinois Coq) 
Field, equalling in area the entire island of Greg 


The order of superposition of the above forma. 


olored to correspond with the sections. Over eac}, 


The most interesting points touched upon by Dp; 


ing the Lowell Institute, before which Mr, Lyell de-| Britain, and occupying the greater part of Iinois, 


livered a course of geological lectures to very large 
and delightful audiences: 


“A few years since,” said Mr. Everett, ‘‘a young 
Bostonian, who had increased a handsome inherited 
property by the successful pursuit of commerce, form-. 
ed the design of founding an institute in his native city 


about one-third of Indiana, a northwestern Strip of | 
Kentucky, and extending a short distance into Jows, 
A specimen of coal from this coal field was exhib. 
ed, which displayed in a beautifully distinct manne, 
the woody fibre. 


The absence of trap dikes and dislocations in th 


for courses of lectures on the most important bran- | Western coal measure was adverted to as a remark. 


ches of moral and natural science. 


miles of Old Tampa; ‘‘Homesassie,” distant from 
Cedar Keys about fifteen miles; ‘‘Allafia,’’ about se- 
ven miles below Tampa, on the eastern shore; and 
the ‘‘Manatee,” at the mouthof Tampa. On,this 
last settlement they have orange trees, lime trees, a 
great variety of grapes, the olive, and most kinds of 
tropical fruits in a state of cultivation. Several 
other settlements have been commenced along the 
coast, south of St, Augustine. 


Emigrants are likewise flowing in and settling in 
the vicinity of the St. Johns. A private letter from 
Jacksonville says: ‘Our neighborhood 1s brisk with 
settlers. If the tide of emigration, with the induce- 
ments extended by government and the serenity of 
climate and exuberance of our soil, could be turned 
hitherward, Florida, in a few fleeting years, would 
eclipse the far west m population and commerce.” 

Several topographical engineers of the United 
States army have been diligently engaged ,in survey- 
ing the country in the neighborhood of Tampa, 
by order of government, with a view to es- 
tablish a permanent military post in that vicinity. 
The site preferred is on the western shore of Tampa 
bay, and nearly opposite Gadsden’s Point. Itis a 
high and commanding headland, with an anchorage 
in twenty-eight feet water, with a bold shore. Ves- 
sels coming in from Egmont Island carry fifteen feet 
of water over the bar. On this spot it is proposed 
to erect a permanent post, with substantial brick 
buildings. It is about twenty-five miles from Tam- 
pa, in a direction nearly southwest by west. 


(St. Augustine Republican. 
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GEOLOGY. Atthe anniversary meeting of the 


British Geological society in London, on the 17th of 


February, some high praise was given to the enter- 
rise and learning of the geologists of this country. 
he retiring president, R. J Murchison, esq. in his 

address, made especial reference to the important la- 

bors of professors Hitchcock, Rogers, Dale Owen, 
and others in America. The new president, Mr, 


Warburton, in the course ‘of his speech, referred to 
Mr. Everett, and said: ‘‘There is no nation which, as 
geologists, we are bound more to honor, in the person 
of its minister, than the United States of North Ame- Sebo Th, banece 
rica; for no steps more calculated to promote geolo- “Ii “ty! 1 
gical researches, and to lead to important results in 
our science, have ever been taken by the government 
of any country than have been taken by many of the 
states of that great confederation.” Mr. Lyell, the 
eminent geologist, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Everett, made grateful allusion to the flattering re- 


ception he had met with in thiscountry. *‘Were I,’ 


said he, “ever so unfortunate as to quit my native 
Jand and reside permanently elsewhere, I should with- 
nited States for my second 


country, especially New England, of which Mr. Eve- number of beautiful diagrams. - 
h though not more than 11,250th part of an inch in 


out hesitation choose the U 


rett is a native, w 
millions enjoys a higher average standard of prospe 


ey and intellectual advancement than any other po- 
pulation of equal amount on the globe.” Mr. Lyell 
then mentioned that Massachusetts, while Mr. Eve- 
rett was governor of the state, made the first publica- 


tion of one of those state surveys by which the progres 
of geology has been so much forwarded in North 


merica. 


pubhshed, and it is dedicated to him. 


“Eighteen states ofthe umion,” said Mr. Lyell, 


ere a population of more than two 


ing health, while he was at Thebes in Egypt, on his 
way to India, where he died. Theample funds which 
he bequeathed for the purpose above mentioned hav- 


to whom, as the sole trustee, the execution of this 
important trust was confided, the Lowell Institute is 
now in the fourth year of most successful operation. 
Classes as large as were ever perhaps assembled, 
have, from the first, attended the course of lectures 
delivered on this foundation.” 


The names of the geologists and Natural Historians 
in attendance at the meeting of the association which 
took place last week at Albany, are as follow: 
Names of attending, Residence when at 
members. home. 
William C. Redfield, City of New York, 
John Gebbard, jr. Scoharie, New York. 
Lewis C. Beck, Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Henry D. Rodgers, Philadelphia, 
George B. Emerson, Boston, 
Lardner’ Vanuxem, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
A. Osborn, Herkimer county, N. Y. 
Oliver Smith, N ‘ York, of Mechanics’ 
ns. 
Edward Lascelle, Williams College, Mass. 
Simon Z. Haven, Utica, New York. 
J. W. Bailey, West Point, New York. 


D. D. Owen, New Harmony, Penn. 
S. S. Haldeman. Columbia, Penn. 
E. S. Carr, Castleton, Vermont. 


John H. Redfield, 
Douglass Houghton, 


New York city. 
Detroit, Michigan. 


J.N. Nicollet, Baltimore. 

Matthew H. Webster, Albany. 

Giles F. Yates, Schenectady, New York. 
James Hall, Albany. 

Ebenezer Emmons, Albany. 

James Eights, Albany. 


Washington, D. C. 
Hoosick Falls, Rens. co. 
New York. 
Canojoharie, New York. 
Albany, New York. 
Do. Do. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cambridgeport, Vt. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


James P. Espy, 
Lyman Wilder, 


Franklin Everett, 

E. N. Horsfard, 
Ebenezer Emmons, jr. 
Benjamin Silliman, jr. 
George S. Weaver, 


Chas. T. Jackson, M. D. 


These crystals 
.| length, made up in number what they lacked in size 


inch of the liber of the wood. 


vertiser: 


niferous or mountain limestone, and the silurian rock 


His last testa-|Sive rocks. 


mentary dispositions were made in a state of declin- | Salt-springs was pointed out on the section near ti; 7 
base of the coal measure. 


ing been applied with great judgment by the kinsman | @ limestone, considered the equivalent of the mow, 


Among the proceedings of this valuable associa- l ef 
tion, the Albany Advertiser mentions the following: piness, temporal and eternal, of mankind, and t . 
Professor Bailey, of West Point, read an interest- ma 
ing paper, giving the result of his discoveries of the 
existence, form and character of crystals in the | ready exerted a beneficial influence on pu 
»|/barks, leaves, and ashes of the different kinds of | and that war is becoming rapidly strippe 
woods. These were very minute, and were only 
rendered visible by aid of powerful magnifying 
glasses. The authority illustrated his subject by a 


More than 1,000,000 could be found on a single square 


Dr. Owen read an important and able memoir on 
the geology of the western states, and particularly 
s| of Indiana and of the valley of the Ohio. The fol- 
A-| lowing abstract of it, we derive from the Albany Ad- 
It was under the auspices of Mr. Everett 
that the valuable report of professor Hitchcock was} The formations of the district described belong 


chiefly to the eras of the bituminous coal, the carbo- 


This generous | ble contrast to the coal fields of England, which ay 


- ee : ject matured and i -| wonderfully disturbed by volcanic action and int 
the territory: ‘‘Chucachatta,” which is within thirty i sola rr net rear onan during anex J 4 ~ 


The position of the most producti, 


Rising from beneath the great Illinois coal fie; 
and circumscribing it nearly in its whole extent, w, 


tain limestone of Europe, every where characters 
ed by two very remarkable fossils—the Pentreniy 
and Archimedes—and very important in practic; 
economical geology, since no workable seam of ww 
has ever been fowud beneath the rock containing thy 
organic remains; they are, therefore, trustworty 
guides in determining the limits of the western ca 
measures. 

Next in the order of succession followed a fix 
grained sandstone and chert, interesting as being the 
repository of colossal beds of iron ore, not onlyia 
Tennessee, but in Kentucky and Indiana. lt pre 
vails in the region of country in these states know 
by the name of the Knobs. This formation ba 
yielded some weak brines, but they have notlee 
able to compete with those procured in the coal {ir 
mation. 

The lower part of this formation was supposed 
be the representative of the Devonian systend 
England and the Chemung group of New York. 


The whole of the above described groups of ri 
rested ona black bituminous shale, very Jike cal 
shale, but unaccompanied by any perfect seam 
coal, and considered equivalent to the Marelli 
shale of the New York geologists. 

The above comprised one-half of the paper; 
reading of the remainder was postponed for a fulut 
day, and Dr. Owen concluded by drawing up asi 
mary of the foregoing in the form of a serits? 
queries calculated to draw forth the comparalttt 
observations of others in distant parts of the wes! 
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GENERAL PEACE CONVENTION. Agi 
ral convention of the friends of peace is to be belli 
London on the 22d of June next. We learn from 
circular received from the American Peace Soci 
that it is expected a large body of the friends 0! pet” 
from all parts of the world will be present, and lV 
tations are extended not only to peace societies 4 
associations, but to religious bodies; and philantire 
pic, literary and scientific institutions, and all bots 
of men who feel an interest in spreading abroad 
dactrines of peace so solemnly inculcated by ° 
Saviour. bat 
This is an object of immense importance tothe 


is much reason to believe that the labors of the 


of peace in Great Britain and this country bav° ” 
blic opio¥ 
d of the 3 


geous veil and trappings which disguise its ho'™ 


and all its deformities, in their naked state, will : 
vealed, It is the duty of every philanthropist 06 
, | in the great work, and we hope that the pro ana ‘ 
vention will give a new impulse to the OT ht 
.| are now making and that many delegates will 0°?) 


sent on that occasion from this country. ath 
[Boston Jow 







FOURIERISM. ; 
From the Philadelphia North Americn F 
Scueme or socraL improvement. In OF ites 
our readers may not be ignorant of one of the . 
ed improvements of the times, we may eee - 
gress of a doctrine in this country known by a 
s | of Fourierism, being a theory of Industria 
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sseiiaie deceased in France. The author of the 
pos ages a man of great talent and marked bene- 
we tence; and, born and bred among the desperate 
waste of life and wealth caused by the revolutionary 
and imperial wars of his country, he was probably 
Jed, in conjunction with the bold speculative spirit of 
the age, to enter upon the consideration of a new so- 
cial theory which should forbid human want and op- 

cession. He lays down his premises that the chief 
sufferings of man arise from social, not political cau- 
ses, and that we must look accordingly to the proper 
remedial changes. It would seem from his writings 
that he knew Paerp| of the workings of society under 
the republicanism of this country, and all his conclu- 
sions are drawn from premises of European, Asiatic, 
and barbarian origin. 

Every week now produces some fresh work upon 
social regeneration in the Parisian capital, and it is 
probable that we should find the doctrines of Fourier 
greatly improved upon by his countrymen, were we 

essed of the writings of the immediate race of 
French theorists. Mixed up with much that is fan- 
tastic, ridiculously oracular, and intensely national, 
there is sufficient in the system of Fourier to commend 
it to attention; but the reader in general must be ad- 
vised not to be deterred from looking at the writer’s 
facts from the ridiculous assumptions and fancies that 
will be encountered. 

What of Fourieris known in this country is through 

the agency of Mr. Albert Brisbane, of New York, 
who has published copious translations from his 
works, and undertaken the fearful task of remodell- 
ing society inthe United States. He holds a good 
English pen, and, instead of having set up a newspa- 
per todie in the act of giving birth to his favorite 
theory, he wisely made himself known through the 
columns of the New York Tribune, a daily paper of un- 
surpassed talent as a whig organ. Fora year we 
have had Mr. Brisbane’s earnest expositions of social 
reorganization. It would seem that Mr. Greely, the 
editor of the Tribune, has become a convert to the 
doctrine that all political speculations and acts are 
inadequate to assure to man his proper destiny, and 
that there must be radical social-change. 


Beginning with the chief occupation and necessity 
of man, agriculture, the social reformers take the 
ground that the present mode of conducting it by 
means of isolated households and farms is the mean- 
estand most unprofitable that could be devised.— 
That to establish agriculture upon a proper footing 
itis necessary to havea vast aggregate of labor, 
capital, and talent, only to be effected by means of 
association. ‘The agreement of the associated par- 
ties isto be secnred by having numbers of persons 
sufficient to form a community—thus establishing a 
diversity of individual interests necessary to the en- 
tire concordance of the members at large. For this 
purpose, it is urged that a community of two thous- 
sand persons should live on an estate of six thousand 
acres, residing in separate dwellings under one gene- 
ral building, well builtand of ample extent. All the 

articulars of the plan of the association are given. 

ndividual property and the separation of families to 
be preserved. The production of the association to 
arise trom the varied and attractive kind of labor; in 
which particular, itdiffers entirely and fundamentally 
from present labor, which is monotonous and forced. 
By means of certain affairs incommon, by dispensing 
with intermediate agencies between producer and con- 
sumer, with numerous other economics, not now sus- 
ceptible of practice, the reformers assert that there 
Would be an increase of wealth, accompanied by 
health, happiness, refinement, and virtue, which, 
under the present “dark and degraded” forms of so- 
ciety, isdeemed impossible. Cities, according to this 

cory, are not to be constructed of single dwellings 
deficient as they are in size and comfort, but of a se- 
ries of palaces of associated houschold and manufac- 
tories, and securing to each and every person a true 
rignity, independence, and all the means of human 
Clicity. 

A very novel thing this, and which is attracting 
attention in New York above and beyond newspaper 
Writing; for we perceive that Mr. Greely takes part 
in the formation of an agricultural association for the 
} of testing the matter. 

The reformers argue vehemently that their doc- 
ttine is not to be confounded with Owenism, or any 
other social scheme which advocates a community 
of goods and engrossment of families, A volume on 
this subject has been published by Mr. Brisbane. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been in type for 
Several days. ‘he following announcement in the 
New York Tribune of yesterday may be approprate- 
ly added: 

“A committee of the ‘Sylvania Association,’ re- 
cently organized in this city, is now engaged in mak- 
ing a final examination of lands prior to location, and 
€Xpect to make their purchases and obtain titles this 


city, and submit their plans and proceedings to the 
judgment of the community, and invite the further 
co-operation of the friendsof humanity. As their 
prior arrangements are all effected, and they go into 
ractical operation immediately, they invite those of 
ike spirit from all quarters to unite with them. 





SOUTHWEST FRONTIER. Governor Butler, 
with a division of his retinue, who had been commis- 
sioned on the part of the United States to negotiate 
a treaty of amity, or aid in doing so, between Texas 
and the tribes of Indians in the southwest, arrived at 
this place on Saturday last from the Brasos river in 
Texas. We learn from him that a council was held 
on the day appointed on the Brasos river, at which 
Texas was represented in the person of General Ter- 
rell, and the following tribes of Indians by their chiefs, 
headmen and warriors: the Wacoes, Wichetas, Kee- 
chies, Tiwokonies, Camanches, Caddoes. Annador- 
choes, Inonies, Shawnees, Lappans, and Tonquas.— 
The treaty was not fully consummated, though placed 
and left in a faborable train. The Indians expressed 
themselves willing to enter intoa treaty of peace, 
and pledged themselves to observe it faithfully. It 
appears that they had no confidence in the faith of 
exas without the interposition of the government of 
the United States, towards which they entertain the 
most friendly feeling. Texas offered to give them as 
much territory as they wanted, and a great many pre- 
sents, with which they were satisfied, andupon-which 
they renewed their expressions of a desire for peace. 
A suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, and an 
interchange of flags to that effect made, excepting the 
Tonquas and Lippans, with whom they would not 
make peace. Texas yet holds Camanche and Waco 
prisoners, taken at San Antorio, and the Indians re- 
tain a number of Texian children, stolen at different 
times. The chiefs, with the Texian commissioner, 
have gone to see president Houston, which interview 
will have the effect of bringing about an exchange of 
prisoners. War parties of the Keechies are still 
out, but as soon as they come in the time and place 
fora more difinite treaty will be fixed upon, which 
the Indians prefer holding near the head waters of 
Red river. The attendance of this council would 
have been more numerous on the part of the Indians 
had they not been distrustful of the Texians and sus- 
picious of a decoy or trick fer their destruction. Du- 
ring the progress of the preliminaries for the conven- 
tion of the council, they were told thata plan was laid 
by Texas to poison them with the small-pox’ by pre- 
senting themjwith goods infected with that disease. 
This suspicion was, however lulled, and confidence es- 
tablished. Most of the upper tribes are a roaming un- 
settled race, sometimes within the limits of Texas and 
at other times in the United States; they make no corn, 
but rely almost exclusively upon game for subsistence, 
which is very abundant. 

The anxiety for peace on both frontiers is extreme, 
and with Texas, it is believed by Governor Butler, 
to be a matter of the last importance, and it is thought 
advisable for all to keep off the frontier until perma- 
nent peace is established, which it is hoped will be 
achieved in the fall. 

We were informed by Governor Butler that the Ca- 
manches had just returned froma war party in Mex- 
ico. They represented that they had destroyed two 
towns inthe vicinity of Chihuahua. The Delawares, 
who were in their lodges, saw several women and 
children. who had been taken prisoners by the Caman- 
ches, and a quantity of silver. The poorer! class of 
Mexicans on the frontier are not allowed to keep 
arms, and were compelled to defend themselves with 
clubs. The Mexicans had messengers among them to 
come in and make peace, to which they had agreed. 
[ From the Shreveport (Red River) Gazette, April, 12.] 


CONSECRATION 
OF THE SYNAGOGUE ROUDAFE SHOLUM (FOLLOWERS OF 
PEACE) OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Reporied for the United States Gazette of April 14th. 

The new Jewish synagogue, which is upon the 
third story of a building on the west side of Fourth 
street, between Vine and Wood streets, was opened 
for consecration at five o’clock yesterday afternoon, 
and crowds of ladies and gentlemen continued to ar- 
rive until the commencement of the services, which 
was about six o’clock, and were in the following or- 
der: 

A trumpet was sounded from the choir. 

Three knocks were heard against an outer door, 
and then the voice of the minister the Reverend Mr. 
Leeser, was heard to say in Hebrew: “Open the gates 
of righteousness for me, that I may enter through 
them to praise the Lord.” 

The door was opened, and the choir responded: 
“This is the gate of the Lord, into which the righte- 
ous shall enter.” 

As these words were sung the procession moved 





verend Messrs. Leeser, Rau, and Poppee, attired in 
black robes and white scarfs, having an appearance 
very similar to the clergy of the Episcopal church. 
They were followed by several gentlemen in citizens’ 
dress, but having also white scarfs pendant, from the 
arms. 

Arrived before the ark, the minister said: “How 
dreadful is this place.” 

To which the choir responded: “This is none but 
the house of God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 
The persons composing the procession then went 
to their respective seats, the officiating ministers to 
the reading desk, from whence the reader, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Rau, said: 

“Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath preserved us alive, sustained us 
and brought us to enjoy this season.” 

The choir then sung: 

‘“‘How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob! thy taberna- 
cles, O Israel! And in the greatness of thy benevo- 
lence, will I enter thine house; in reverence of thee, 
will I bow down towards the temple of thine holiness, 
O Lord! I have loved the habitation of thine house 
and the dwelling place of thy glory. I therefore, 
will worship, bow down, and bend the knee before 
the Lord, my Maker. And I will offer my prayer 
unto thee, O Lord! in an acceptable time; in thine 
abundant mercy, O God, answer me in the truth of 
thy salvation.” 

Tenor solo. ‘‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. 

Bass solo.. ‘*Who is this King of glory?” 

Choir. *‘The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle.” 

Tenor solo. ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even 
lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in.” 

Bass solo. ‘*Who is this King of glory?” 

Choir. ‘‘The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory, 
Selah.” 

The officiating ministers, the president of the con- 
gregation (Louis Bomeisler, esq.) and the other per- 
sons appointed, then went out for the law books of 
Moses. 

During their absence, the reader and his assistant 
sang portions from the Psalms XV, XXXII1, CXXXIII 
and CXXXIV of David. 

As soon as the procession bearing the sacred books 
arrived at the door, and during its advance towards 
the ark, the reader and the choir sang: 

“Blessed be he who cometh in the name of the 
Lord, we bless ye from the house of the Lord. Wor- 
ship the Lord with gladness, come into his presence 
with exulting song.” 


The Ark was then opened, and the reader and con- 
gregution sung: 

‘“‘And when the ark set forward, Moses said, Arise 
O Lord, and thine enemies shail be scattered, and 
those that hate thee shall be made to fly before thee. 
For from Zion shall the law go forth, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

The reader said: ‘Blessed be he who gave the law, 
in his holiness to his people Israel.” 

The reader and choir responded: ‘Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord 1s one.” 

“Our God is one, our Lord is great; holy and tre- 
mendous is his name. Magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt his name together.” 

The circuits of the procession with the sacred 
books were then made over the allotted circle, seven 
times. 

During the first circuit, a portion of the XXX Psalm 
was sung. ; 

During the second, a portion of the CXXII Psalm. 

During the third, a portion of the C Psalm. 

During the fourth, a portion of the CXI Psalm, 

During the fifth, a portion of the CXXXII Psalm. 

During the sixth, a portion of the CXXXVIII Psalm. 

During the seventh, a portion of the XCI Psalm. 

The procession then divided into two lines, one on 
each side of the Ark, while the reader and congrega- 
tion sung a portion of the XXIX Psalm. 

When the Jaw books had been deposited in the 
Ark, the reader and the congregation said: 

‘And when the Ark rested, he said, restore tran- 
quillity to the many thousands of Israel. Arise, O 
Lord,unto thy dwelling place, and the ark thy 
help. Thy priests shall be clothed with righteous- 
ness, and thy saints shall sing praises. For the sake 
of thy servant David, turn not back the face of thine 
anointed. For I have given you a good purchase, 
forsake ye not my law. It isatree of life to those 
who strengthen themselves therein, and those who 
support it are made happy. Her ways are pleasant 
ways, and all her paths are peace. Turn us, O Lord! 
unto thee, then we shall be turned, renew our days 
as in former times.” 

Then was said the usual prayer for the government 
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course, and the services were closed by the choir 
singing: : ne 7 
“Praise ye the Lord, praise God in his sanctuary, 
raise him for his extensive power, praise him for 
his mighty deeds, praise him according to his great 
excellence, praise him with the sound of the trum- 
pet, praise him with psaltery and harp, praise him 
with the timbrel and flute, praise him with melodious 
instruments and organs, praise him with harmonious 
cymbals, praise him with high sounding cymbals. 
Every breathing creature will praise the Lord. Hal- 
lelujah! Hallelujah!” ; 
he above is an account of the services merely. 
Want of space compels us to defer an account of 
many interesting circumstances connected with the 
solemn and interesting ceremonial until to-morrow. 


ConsecraTION OF THE Jewish Synacouve. We 
yesterday reported the services consequent upon the 
consecration of the synagogue of the Seekers of 
Peace, on North Fourth street; and we cannot but 

ret that the want ofspace in yesterday’s Gazette, 
compelled us to postpone an account in proper order 
of the various interesting matters which made an 1m- 
pression upon our mind. ‘ino. 

First, as to the principal peculiarities of the cere- 
mony. 

After the sound of the trumpet, and the words 
spoken at the door, the procession entered, headed 
by the Rev. Mr. Leeser, who is reader of the con- 
gregation of the Hope of Israe}; he was followed by 
the Rev. Mr. Rau, reader of the congregation of the 
Seekers of Peace; he was followed by the Rev. Mr. 
Pape, his assistant on this occasion. Then followed 
several well known Hebrew gentlemen. The clergy 
wore cassocs of black, like those worn by the Epis- 
copal clergy, and they, as well as the laymen, were 
robed with the sacred ‘Tallet,” a white satin scarf, 
bordered and fringed, as commanded by Moses, in 
numbers xv. c. 38 v. Without this robe upon the 
person, no one can mingle in any religious service. 


The procession which entered bearing the books 
of the law attracted general and undivided attention. 
The bearers held them nearly upright, inclining 
The scrolls upon which 
the laws are written are of parchment, bound 
at the edges with satin, and they are disposed 
around mahogany rollers, the whole clothed in 
crimson damask satin. Beneath the drapery ap- 
pears one end of the roller, which is arrang- 
ed and serves for a handle, and above, the upper end, 
is highly decorated with pure silver ornaments and 
bells, “sweetly tinkling as they move.” 

This procession made seven circuits as yesterday 
stated. During this procession, portions of the 
Psalms of David were chaunted and sung by the 
assistant reader, the Rev. Mr. Pape, and the choir. 


The persons enjoying the honor of bearers of the 
scrolls were changed at each circuit, so that the 
humblest person present might participate in the 
time hallowed ceremonial. 

At the end of each circuit, as the procession pas- 
sed before the Ark, the Rev. Mr. Rau, reader of 
the congregation, took one scroll, and passing within 
the drapery of the sanctuary, blessed it in silent 
prayer. Thus was each scrol! sanctified before it 
was, at the end of the seven circuits, finally deposit- 
ed within the Ark. 

After they had been so deposited, another chaunt 
was sung, a prayer was offered for the government 
and congregation, and the Rev. Mr. Leeser pro- 
nounced an elegant discourse, the principal object 
of which was to direct the attention of his hearers 
to their duties HERE as preparatory for their exist- 
ence HEREAFTER. 

The services were closed with the singing of the 
Hallelujah by Mr. Henry Leverstein. [t was beauti- 
fully performed. Indeed, all the singing was remark- 
ably excellent. Without invidiousness, we may 
mention the pleasure we experienced from the exe- 
cution of a very sweet sacred duet by Miss Jose- 

hine Bomeisler and Mr. Roget; and a duet sung by 
Miss Oches and Mr. Levy. 

The choir was not only of a vocal but of an in- 
strumental character. The orchestral portion was 
Jed by Mr. B. C. Cross with his usual taste and abi- 


lity. 

The ladies of the choir were all attired in white, 
resenting generally a very beautiful appearance in 
ace and form as wellas in dress. The people of 

Israel have a large share of female beanty. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that all the ser- 
vices were -vanngaes Fag the original Hebrew. 

The audience was very large; sothat the space 
between the Ark and the reading desk, which is 
generally kept vacant, was completely filled by la- 
dies. 

We noticed the presence of the chief justice and 
most of the associate justices of the supreme court, 


the Rev. Provost and most of the professors of the 
University and the colleges; the principal and most 
of the professors of the central high school; and a 
large representation of the Christian clergy, and 
gentlemen of the bar, and the gentlemen of the 
press. 

The synagogue is of a rectangular form, say about 
eighty feet in length by about fifty feet in breadth. 
On two sides are galleries, supported by plain 
bronzed columns, and having mahogany railings, be- 
hind which is blue moreen. 

About the centre of the floor stands the reading 
desk upon which are two apparent candles as in Ro- 
man Catholic churches. The front of the desk is 
pannelled with Gothic arches. We remarked to a 
friend, who is of the house of [srae], and known as 
a distinguished member of the bar, that these were 
rather anomalous ornaments. ‘By no means,” he 
replied, “they are there in compliment to the next 
oldest church.” 

The Ark is at the eastern end, facing the reading 
desk. It stands upon four semi-circular steps, and 
is painted white, which ishighly polished. It is pan- 
nelled from the base up to the denticulated entabla- 
ture, which is surmounted by a plain and beautiful 

ediment. Over this, are the ten commandments in 

ebrew, engraved upon two tablets of stone, as of 
old. Before them, is suspended the perpetual lamp, 
of antique form. This is never allowed to be ex- 
tinguished, and is supplied by the purest oil, the of- 
ferings of the congregation. 


The Ark is flanked by fluted pillows of a com 
site order, supporting the entablature and pediment. 
In front of the Ark is inscribed the passage in He- 
brew:—Know before whom thou standest.” 

On both sides of the Ark are tripodical lamps, 
with bronzed bases and shafts, and silvered branches. 
Beyond these are the places of honor, in which on 
this occasion the following gentlemen were seated: 
Abraham Hart, esq., president of the congregation 
of the Hope of Isreal; Lewis Bomeister, president 
of the congregation of the Seekers of Peace; Isaac 
J. Philips, esq., adjunta of the congregation of the 
Hope of | Israel; on the north side. 


On the south side—J. Altamont Philips, esq., ad- 
junta of the congregation of the Hope of Israel; Hy- 
man Gratz, esq., treasurer of the same; Henry Co- 
hen, esq., treasurer of the congregation of the House 
of Israel; Simon Elfelt, esq., treasurer of the con- 
gregation of the Seekers of Peace. 

We have given particular attention to this conse- 
cration because it is a circumstance of unusual oc- 
currence in Philadelphia; and we believe, in our two 
reports, we have omitted nothing of interest to the 
numbers who were necessarily absent. 














POLITICS OF THE DAY. 





THE CABINET. 


The distant papers are full of rumors of changes 
in the cabinet, or at least of one important change 
in the retirement of Mr. Webster from the office of 
secretary of state, and the appointment of a succes- 
sor. Some of our contemporaries have found a place 
for the retiring secretary in the London mission, in 
place of Mr. Everett, should that gentleman accept 
the appointment to China. 

We believe, from what we hear, that it is true 
that Mr. Webster will resign his situation in the de- 
partment of state in a few days; but we do not cre- 
dit the idea that, in any event, he would be appoint- 
ed tothe London mission. ‘That he would be will- 
ing to go abroad for a particular or specific object 
of importance—an object of such a character, for 
example, as that hinted at in the subjoined article 
from the New York Courier and Enquirer of Thurs- 
day—is probable enough; but we hardly imagine 
that he would leave the country to take upon him- 
self the duties of an ordinary and standing legation. 
Indeed, we understand that Mr. Webster has at pre- 
sent neither any desire nor any expectation of going 
abroad at all. So, at least, say his friends, who are 
likely to be well informed. [ Nat. Int. May 2. 


Extract from a letter published in the Courier and En- 
quirer of Wednesday. 

“J have seen a letter direct Son Washington, 
which states that arrangements have been made by 
which the hon. Daniel Webster will continue as se- 
cretary of state for some time yet, and that it is 
more than probable that the cabinet for the present 
will remain unchanged.” 

In several other papers we see it stated that Mr. 
Webster has determined to remain in the cabinet of 
John Tyler, in the hope of being enabled to negoti- 
ate a commercial treaty with England. 





Now that the matter has thus publicly been refer- 
red to, we feel at liberty to say that there is no 


doubt but such is the object of his remaining; ang 
most cordially do we wish him success in his great 
and patriotic undertaking—an undertaking which 
we have reason to believe is based upon an e€xistin 
understanding between him and the present minist 
of England, and to which we have no doubt sir Ro. 
bert Peel in his recent admirable speech alludeg 
when he said he expected very shortly to see the 
amicable relations now existing between the two 
countries greatly strengthened. We were apprizeq 
of this desire of Mr. Webster some months since: 
and then, as now, we expressed our decided convic. 
tion that a commercial treaty which shall definitive. 
ly and permanently arrange a tariff between England 
and the United States, would be one of the greatest 
blessings to our country which could be conferreg 
by any administration. 


England not only requires, but there is almost a 
necessity existing for her receiving our great agricu]- 
tural products, such as flour, beef, and pork; ang 
there is no doubt but she is prepared to admit these 
necessaries of life on terms highly advantageous to 
our agricultural population, provided we in return 
will abstain from prohibitory duties on her many. 
factures. And this being the case, let us very brief- 
ly examine into the operation of a judicious commer- 
cial treaty which would secure to us a permanent 
market for the products of our agricultural industry, 
One of the strongest arguments in favor of a tariff 
for protection has ever been founded upon the fact 
that, by diverting a portion of our home industry to 


po- | manufactures, we secure a home market for the pro- 


ducts of agriculture. Of our entire population, at 
least six-sevenths are engaged in the pursuits of agri- 
culture; and this great interest, therefore, presents 
the first and greatest demands upon the government 
for its fostering care and protection. Consequently, 
a commercial treaty which would afford adequate 
and healthy protection to our manufactures—a pro- 
tection based upon legitimate foreign competition— 
and at the same lime secure an advantageous foreign 
market for our superabundance of agricultural pro. 
ducts, would benefit the whole country, and give new 
life and energy to agriculture and commerce, without 
in any way interfering with a healthy growth of our 
manufactures. What all the great interests of our 
country require more than all things else is, stability 
in our legislation. This we have never had, and ne- 
ver will have, so long as the questions of tariff and 
free trade are permitted to be mixed up with our 
political contests for the presidency; and if Mr. Web- 
ster should succeed in negotiating such a treaty as 
the senate of the United States could conscientrvisly 
approve, the whole country would forget his Faneuil 
Hall speech, and look to him as a public benefactor. 


A commercial treaty which should secure to our 
agricultural products introduction into England at a 
low rate of duty for the next fifteen years, and by 
which we should bind ourselves to receive all her 
manufactures for the same period at a duty not ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent., with the exception of 
woollens at 25 per cent. and iron at a higher rate, 
would give to our whole country a degree of pros- 
perity hardly conceivable by any person who has not 
reflected upon the subject. Reduce the duty on cot- 
ton, tobacco, flour, beef, and pork, so that all the 
producers of these great staples should be directly 
benefitted by the reduction, and who can doubt but 
the people of the United States would have good 
cause to rejoice? And if at the same time a just 
and liberal protection be secured to the manufactu- 
rer, he, too, would have cause for rejoicing in hav- 
ing at length secured to him stability in the tariff of 
duties imposed upon English manufactures. And 
thus, while agriculture, as the first great interest of 
the country, would be stimulated and rewarded, and 
our manufactures receive a wholesome protection, 
commerce, the hand-maiden of both these great inte- 
rests, would flourish to an extent never before know. 


— 











JEFFERSON CENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


The democratic citizens of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, assembled at the Globe Hotel, Ches- 
nut street, on Thursday afternoon, April 13th, where 
an excellent repast was provided, and the rooms 
were well filled by the company. Col. James Page, 
presided. 


V ice presidents—Col. Lemuel Paynter, H. O’Don- 
nel, Dr. G. F. Leliman, Edward Coles, M. N. at 
enter, George Plitt, col. Thomas B. Town, Richa 
. Lloyd, L. I. Reed, Kichard Rush, esq. gen. M. W. 
Ash, John Miller. 


Secretaries—Wm. Gilmore, col. John Collins, Jas- 
H. Carr, and Joseph Dean. , 4 
The regular toasts were received with the strong 








est marks of approbation, and elicited frequent cheer 
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; limentary toasts were given to Messrs. 
be? Bre trey Richard Rush, 
rs Coles, Col. Page, Mr. Smith, of Pittsburg, and 
pons who replied in appropriate speeches and sen- 
timents. eh | 

Letters were read by Mr. Plitt, in behalf of the 

ommittee of invitation, from the honorable James 
Buchanan, Martin Van Buren, Henry A. Muhlen- 

of Berks county; Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 

pa St Ritchie, of Virginia, Wm. Wilkins, of Pitts- 
burg, and Albert Gallatin, of New York. 


REGULAR $OAst gi or 
Day. May its recurrence find the principles 

we growing stronger with time, to be co- 

eval with eternity. 

Thomas Jefferson. The apostle of liberty, the friend 
of man, and benefactor of a world. 

The Declaration of Independence. A precious lega- 
cy to the human race—the product of a strong and 
clear mind, and a warm and benevolent heart. — 

The Memory of Washington. Cherished by a nation’s 

i d 4 . ° e 

SS Jackson. The peace and dignity of his 
retirement, are the just rewards of a wise and glori- 
ous career. ’ 

Benjamin Franklin. 
patriot. 

James Madison. A spotless statesman, and an ho- 

n. 
a henie. Rich in her soil and minerals, but 
more rich in her hardy and industrious yeomanry.— 
Selfish, corrupt and mercenary officers endanger her 
virtue, liberty, and independence. 

Virginia. The mother of statesmen—the land of 
democracy. 

The next President of the United States. With such 
men as Buchanan, Van Buren, Calhoun, Cass, and 
Johnson, to select from, how can the democracy go 
astray? The tried and faithful at all times, before the 
weak, time serving, and treacherous. 

The next Congress. May it shun the footsteps of its 
inglorious predecessor, and be as prominent for wis- 
dom as the latter was marked by folly. ' 

Our Country. The best under heaven; next in our 
love to God. 

T he Fair. 
our repose. 


The sage philosopher, and 


Our arms their protection—their arms 


ORATION. 


GEORGE M. DALLAS. 

Nothing would seem now to be more universally 
conceded, than that the popular principles on which 
the laws and institutions of America have for up- 
wards of fifty years been improved and administer- 
ed, owe their dissemination, success, and stability, 
more at least than to any other man, to Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. That he laid their founda- 
tions broadly and strongly: that he maintained them, 
in their early progress, with steady and uncompro- 
mising zeal: that he brought to their support the in- 
vincible firmness of sincere and absolute conviction, 
the forces of a masterly mind, and the accomplish- 
ments of an active and varied experience: and that 
he practically illustrated their fitness to produce a 
greater amount of human happiness, more prosperi- 
ty, more peace, more power, more wealth, and more 
honor than were ever before attained within a given 
period of time, by human society, are facts which 
the solemn records of history no longer permit to be 
contested. His disciples and followers then, amid 
the signal triumphs of his doctrines which charac- 
terize the hundredth anniversary of his birth, may 
appropriately and gratefully celebrate him as the 
apostle of their faith, and the founder of democracy 
on their continent. I propose, fellow citizens, in 
discharge of the duties to which | have been invited, 
to invigorate your just devotion to the principles and 
inculcations of this great man, by rapidly refreshing 
your recollections of the prominent traits of his public 
service and of his political system. 


He was born at Shadwell in the county of Albe- 
marle, and at fourteen years of age, was left, by the 
death of his father, in possession of a large and va- 
luable estate. Having passed through a course of 
collegiate studies at William and Mary, and of pro- 
fessional studies under an able and illustrious teacher, 
George Wythe, he became a member of the bar in 
1767. While yet engaged in preparing himself for 
this admission, he listened with wrapt attention to 
the impassioned and matchless eloquence of Patrick 
Henry, ‘“‘who spoke as Homer wrote” on the reso- 
lutions in the House of Burgesses, denouncing the 
British Stamp Act; and thenceforward his mind 
teemed with the vast, bold, generous, and patriotic 
conceptions and‘ purposes, destined speedily to be 
developed in the causes alike of human nature and 
of his country. At the age of twenty-six Jefferson 
entered, as an elected member, the legislature of his 
native province, and here, first, and long before the 


our Pennsylvania, he proposed, though unsuccessful- 
r. Dallas, Go-| ly 
very threshold of his public life, a step, with which 
all his subsequent achievements beautifully and no- 
bly harmonized. At this e 
proaching revolution were heard like the sounds of 
arising storm, and the gallant spirits formed to 
breast its fury and direct its consummation were 
calmly combining their strength, moral, intellectual, 
and physical. 
companions, pressed eagerly forward, vindicating 


the emancipation of slaves:—making, on the 


h the tones of the ap- 


Jefferson, in the midst of honorable 


with his pen, at the hazard of an impending bill of 
attainder‘ ‘‘the rights of British America,” looking far 
beyond “‘the half way house of John Dickinson,” into 
the permanent refuge of independence, and saga- 
ciously foreshadowing, by the scheme of committees 
of correspondence, that glorious old continental 
congress whose wisdom, virtue, courage, and per- 
severance, no representative body of men has 
ever surpassed. Soon at the age of thirty-three, he 
inseparably connected his genius and his fame, as 
we all know and feel, with the 4thof July 1776, and 
never for an instant suspended his toils, at what he 
termed ‘‘the laboring oar at home,” in a succession of 
the highest posts of interest and responsibility, until 
the independence and peace of his new republic of 
the United States, were firmly secured. After de- 
voting five years to forming and consolidating our 
foreign relations with the nations of Europe, and re- 
ceiving at the brilliant metropolis of France the af- 
fectionate and respectful homage of its Scientific 
Institute, he returned to aid, as the chief counsellor 
of Washington, the first movements of the political 
organization under the federal constitution of 1789; 
a constitution whose gradual structure he had, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, watched with ex- 
treme solicitude: whose dangerous uncertainties as 
originally modelled he beheld with alarm: but whose 
ultimate reconciliation, by amendments, to his own 
deep conviction of what was essential to preserve 
the freedom of the confederacy and of the people, 
rendered it the object of his admiration and attach- 
ment. 

Jefferson occupied no station which he did not il- 
lumine by the splendor of his mental exertions— 
none from which came not, at one moment or ano- 
ther, in some shape or other, his impressive exhorta- 
tions for the advancement of his favorite popular 
regeneration—none in which he did not leave a mon- 
ument to attest his untiring fidelity to duty. As se- 
cretary of state, his diplomatic papers bore almost 
the aspect of instructive lectures to those to whom 
they were addressed, while in his written disquisi- 
tions on national and constitutional law, prepared, 
as guides, for the measures of the cabinet to which 
he belonged, his ever vigilant spirit irresistibly com- 
batted the high toned theories and aristocratic ten- 
dencies of the ablest of all his opponents. When 
vice president, he formed a compilation of rules, 
maxims, and precedents, which, in our innumerable 
spheres of deliberative discussion, has ever been, and 
will probably ever continue, the standard to regulate 
the forms of proceeding, often, on critical emergen- 


legislation. 


From this hurried sketch of what preceded Jeffer- 
son’s rise to the chief magistracy, you can only de- 
rive a faint impression of the basis on which his 
fame reposes. Certainly one of the lofty intelligences 
whence our revolution received its earliest impulse 
—certainly one who impressed upon its action, its 
machinery, and its result, the broad and regenerating 
principles of his own mind—certainly one who had 
exercised a vast and controlling influence in prevept- 
ing the new political organization from assuming a 


head of American democracy. 


cred. 





justiy celebrated statute which adorns the code of 


cies, so vital to the purity, fairness, and freedom of 


character of vague, undefined, unrestricted, and ab- 
sorbing consolidation—he was, as certainly, at the 
beginning of the present century, and indeed had 
been for several years before, the acknowledged 
It is not my wish to 
tell you how even his adversaries, during the memo- 
rable era termed the Reign of Terror, seemed in- 
stinctively conscious of his enviable eminence, and 
of his approaching triumph. Nor will I recall 
their daring expedients to defeat an elevation which 
seemed at once to extinguish the smouldering em- 
bers of British and monarchical feeling, and to give to 
all ardent republicans assurance that our liberties 
were at last secured. As he took the helm of state, 
a peaceful revolution dawned on domestic policy, 
scarcely less momentous than the warlike one which 
he had opened with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The people, ay, the very people of these 
states, were now to see realized in the operations of 
their government, the sanguine, consoling, though 
long deferred hopes, inspired by a mighty reformer, 
whose promises and pledges had ever been held sa- 


You will doubtless have perceived that there are 


garded in order to be correctly appreciated:—one 
which exhibits him in relation to humanity at large, 
and another which exhibits him in relation to his fel- 
low countrymen alone. 

Asa member of the great human family, he is 
eminently entitled to be recorded as a practical phi- 
lanthropist and universal benefactor. No one more vi- 
gorously, more perseveringly, or more effectually as- 
serted and enforced the natural, equal, and unalienable 
rights and powers of his fellow beings. His eye pierced 
through, as his heart disdained, the trappings of pride, 
the pretensions of birth, the exclusiveness of classes, 
or the arrogance of inveterate forms. To him, provi- 
dence, religion, philosophy, and common sense, spoke, 
in vindication of the mass of mankind, a language 
at once uniform and unequivocal, and he echoed that 
language faithfully. He demanded their exemption 
from all government but that of their own choosing, 
and from all influence but that their own conscience: 
he claimed freedom as the inseparable attribute of 
each:—freedom to act, freedom to speak, freedom 
to adore! Confronting the systems and abuses of 
ages, he became the champion of the present and 
the future against the entailed servitude and miseries 
of the past. The unchecked dignity of earth’s no- 
blest creatures, their emancipation from thraldom of 
every description, their enjoyment of the blessings 
of life, of reason, and of liberty; these were the 
aims and inculcations of his justice and benevolence. 
Hereditary sway, or office, or rank, or privilege, he 
ridiculed as preposterous, and condemned as perni- 
cious. Ina word, he stood up for his race, in every 
land, against every modification of tyranny, and in 
scorn and defiance of every encroachment upon what 
he esteemed the invaluable and unalienable gifts of a 
beneficent creator. 


Such principles, though founded in unchangeable 
truth, like those of Christianity, to which indeed 
they bear a strong affinity, could expect no toleration 
at the hands of the stern oligarchs, whom centuries 
of delusion and of crime, had, on almost every inha- 
bitable spot of the globe, habituated to the indulgen- 
ces of selfishness and power. Although the world 
was even too far advanced to permit their refutation, 
it is never too late for the advocates of usurpation 
and wrong, to falsify, pervert, ridicule, and clamor 
down the aims and arguments of even-handed jus- 
tice. The tocsin of alarm was sounded from all the 
sympathizing citadels of royalty, peerage, knight- 
hood, bigotry, and freehold, and was prolonged by the 
chiming little belfries and tapering peaks of vanity 
and subserviency. The doctrines of Jefferson were, 
throughout Europe, modernized France alone ex- 
cepted, meanly and unremittingly depicted as sub- 
versive of social order, repugnant to the execution 
of law, fatal to the rights of property, and incompati- 
ble with morals or religion. The press, which in our 
days may be likened to the lightning rod that in- 
stantly transmits the electricity of genius from the 
loftiest heights to the deepest recesses, was then com- 
paresnely a sluggish conductor, and, at best, baffled 
oy obstructions or neutralized by corruption. If ex- 
plainable upon philosophical views, it is nevertheless 
an apparant anomaly, that men reputed to be in a 
civilized state, should voluntarily shut out the light, 
reject the earthly salvation offered for their accep- 
tance,and perversely cling tothe darkness and the doom 
ofvassalage. What is true is however irrepressible, 
and sooner or later, in this century or the next, rest 
assured that our fellow-beings must everywhere im- 
itate the example whose attractiveness it lies with 
the republicans of America to preserve and im- 
prove. 

The political system of Jefferson in relation to his 
own countrymen is that by which we are more near- 
ly and more constantly affected. It is within this 
sphere that his devotion to freedom, his forecasting 
wisdom, and his conservative statesmanship, were 
exemplified in the almost endless details of practical 
government. The party divisions, which rapidly sprung 
up during the concoctions and after the adoption of 
our existing constitution, may, I think, He traced to 
what, speaking in the general, strongly indicated a 
design on the part of eminent men to let drop or 
evade the thoroughly popular doctrines on which 
they had achieved, and on which only they could have 
achieved, independence:—to get rid, as it were, of 
friends that had outlived their liking—and to glide 
back, in substance, if not in form, to the British 
model. Such a design—or the bare suspicion of its 
being harbored, would naturally rouse, at a crisis so 
interesting, the utmost vigilance and activity of Jef- 
ferson. He perceived, at once, the work of revolu- 
tion was in reality unconsummated:—that the guar- 
antee against a retrograde movement was yet want- 
ting:—and that unless his fellow-citizens, made aware 
of their danger, could be induced to face their do 
mestic opponents with the same promptitude and en- 
ergy as they had faced their foreign ones, the means 





two lights in which Thomas Jefferson should be re- 


of safety would depart with the final adjournment of 
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the continental congress, and might never be regain- 
ed. The interval was perilous. Peace had in a 
measure promoted a relapse into former habits:—the 
prejudices of early education:—old feelings, always 
the warmer after a renewal of an interrupted inter- 
course:—the leaven of still but stimulating toryism: 
—and the influence of the only literature then cir- 
culating:—all combined with a keen appetite for the 
long withheld grains of commerce with the ‘Mother 
country,” to jeopard the only fruits worth ripening or 
reaping by the sacrifices and toils of a rebellion. 


It would involve too serious a draft upon your 
time on this occasion to develope the manner in 
which the disadvantages and embarrassments of their 
position were encountered by the Patriarch of our 
party, and his afflicted republicans in each of the 
states. It was amidst the ensuing collisions of pa- 
triotism and of intellect, prolonged through the me- 
morable era of 98, that the constitution was happily 
moulded as it now is, and that the creed of demo- 
cracy, a8 contradistinguished from federalism, was 
matured. How distinctly this creed followed out the 
beneficent maxims and motives of the Declaration 
of Independence, how effectually it foreclosed all 
backward tendencies or impulses, and how truly 
worthy it is of undiminished regard and implicit con- 
formity may be seen by merely and briefly recurring, 
without a comment, to some of its principal fea- 
tures; thus— 


1. The essential legal equality of human beings; 
2. The people, the only source of legitimate 
Ow er; 

3. The absolute and lasting severance of, church 
from state; 

4. The freecom, sovereignty, and independence, 
of the respective states; 

5. The union, a confederacy or compact: neither a 
consolidation, nor a centralization; 

6. The constitution of the union; a special writ- 
ten grant of powers limited and definite. 

Again— 

. No hereditary office, nor order, nor title; 

. No taxation beyond the public wants; 

No national debt if possible; 

. Nocostly splendor of administration; 

No proscription of opinion nor of public dis- 

cussion; 
No unnecessary interference with individual 
conduct, property, or speech; 

. The civil paramount of the military power. 

And again— 

1. The representative to obey the instructions of 
his constituents; 

2. No favored classes and no monopolies; 

3. Elections free and suffrage universal, 

4. No public moneys expended except by warrant 
of specific appropriation; 

5. No mysteries in government inaccessible to the 
public eye; 

6. Public compensation for public services, mode- 
rate salaries, and pervading economy and ac- 
countability. 


The election of Jefferson to the presidency, by the 
people of the United States, constituted their first 
authentic and emphatic ratification of the entire de- 
mocratic creed. He was unquestionably both its 
chief author and representative. His administra- 
tion throughout illustrated and enforced its proposi- 
tions with all their resulting and subsidiary deduc- 
tions and doctrines, and what was the consequence? 
why, such was the extraordinary impulse given to 
prosperity and progress—such the enlargement of 
our means and population, our contentment, and our 
confidence, that, in the short period of twelve years, 
this infant republic was firm enough, strong enough, 
and rich enough, and bold enough, single-handed and 
successfully, to one with the mightiest of veteran 
nations. May I ask, fellow-citizens, whether it be 
presumptuous to say that the wonderful achieve- 
ments and refulgent close of the war of 1812—ob- 
structed, resisted, denounced, decried, and thwarted 
as the war was by the antagonists of his system, 
should be gratefully accepted as an attested sanction 
of Providence on his labors and his purposes? and 
whether there was not something akin to revelation, 
which should awe the incredulous, in the tranquil 
manner in which, at the age of 83, he accompanied, 
as it were, hand in hand, his early compeer, late 
competitor, and final proselyte, to rejoin another, 
even more glorious then either, at the bar of eternity, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and within the very hour on which he 
had affixed his immortal name to that immortal in- 
strument? | 


Thus far, I am disposed, fellow-citizens, to consi- 
der the tribute of renown accumulated upon the me- 
ritorious life of Jefferson, as immeasurably and just- 
ly exceeding (Washington apart) that of any other 
man. His triumph as the ameliorating reformer of 
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the principles and practices of government, was, 
while yet he lived, signal and assured:—it has since 
widened and deepened; and it is still hourly advanc- 
ing, expanding, and strengthening. The shoot that 
he planted at ‘‘The Raleigh tavern” in 1769, found a 
genial soil, and has luxuriated, amid occasional 
frosts but with constant sunshine, until now its roots 
have pierced into and grappled the granite mass, 
and its foliage blossoms and glitters in all directions. 
Every material change of law, and we know how un- 
ceasingly throughout the twenty-six states such 
changes occur,—and every modification of organic 
structure and theory,—not unfrequent either—are 
prompted and adapted, more or less, to effectuate his 
plans, and bear constantly renewing homage to the 
presence and power of his genius. No administra- 
tion, general or Jocal, political or municipal, deems it- 
self safely started without a formal profession of the 
whole or the greater part of his rules of action, nor 
has any one disregarded his injunctions, without loss 
of character, entanglement, and repentance. In fine, 
the senseless and delusive, though loud and fierce 
outcries which originally denounced him as the Ja- 
cobin, the Leveller, or the Destructive, have given 
place, even on the lips of most eloquent adversaries, 
to honeyed avowals of Jeffersonian democracy! 
They who enjoy benefits and blessings achieved by 
illustrious men, are under a sacred obligation to 
cherish their fame. This is the adequate and appro- 
priate reward of virtuous toil; it is the only one 
which real magnanimity of soul ever contemplates, 
beyond the charm of success, as the fruit of patriotic 
exertion. The possession of office, the distributive 
ape of patronage, the bustle and pageantry of pub- 
ic exaltation, or the opportunities of mercenary 
gain are the aims of a tainted ambition:—no truly 
great and pure mind ever valued them. In 
this country, according to the stern spirit of our in- 
stitutions, we can repay the labors of statesmen or 
the exploits of gallantry in but one way—by our re- 
membrance and gratitude. In England, or in France, 
or in Russia, immense domains and boundless trea- 
sure are transferred as enduring testimonials of na- 
tional regard; but with us, Jefferson, the pioneer, who 
bade the political wilderness blossom as a rose, im- 
poverished by the ceaseless pursuit of our liberties 
and of a policy which added almost an empire to our 
territory, was thought fortunate in being able to re- 
lieve his personal wants by selling to congress, and 
for half their worth, the very instruments or wea- 
pons he had so nobly employed. Fora Wellington, 
a Soult, or a Paskevitch, millions are lavished; but 
for their American equal—equal in all that consti- 
tutes the victorious defender of one’s native land— 
the restoration of a paltry fine of a thousand dollars, 
extorted by an angry judge as the penalty for undis- 
criminating and absorbing patriotism, is unattaina- 
ble. If we must not quarrel with this peculiarity of 
our republicanism—if we ought never to recognise 
money as asuitable representative of our veneration 
and love—let us at least give to these sentiments 
that fostering care and that signal manifestation 
which can only make them, what they were thought 
to be by their inspirers, an ample substitute for eve- 
ry thing else. 


The following letters were received by the com- 

mittee of invitation: 
Lancaster, April 1, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been honored by the receipt 
of your kind invitation to be present at the “‘public 
festival,” to be given on the 13th inst. by the demo- 
crats of the city and county of Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of celebrating “tthe centennial anniversa 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson.” It would be a 
source of high gratification to me if I could be with 
you on that interesting occasion; and | have, there- 
fore, to regret that it will not be in my power, con- 
sistently with previous engagements, to enjoy this 
privilege. Yours, very respectfully, 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

By the committee—James Buchanan. Thrice elec- 
ted by democratic legislatures to the highest station 
in their gift; he has ably, faithfully, and honestly 
carried out their wishes in the national councils. 
Greater honors await him. 


Lindenwald, April 7, 1843. 

Gentiemen: No demonstration of popular respect 
could be better deserved or more appropriate than 
that which you propose to bestow on the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of Mr. Jefferson. That 
your example will be followed for ages yet to come, 
and so long as liberal principles find advocates 
amongst men, is my firm belief. With the single 
exception of Gen. Washington, no man ever lived 
whose claims upon the gratitude of mankind for 
public services were greater than those of Mr. Jef- 
ferson; and it is most gratifying to his true disciples, 





as well as honorable to the American character, to 


=. 
witness the steady progress of this sentiment, even 
in quarters in which heretofore the strongest preju- 
dices against him were entertained. That every 
man who is sincerely desirous of promoting the wel. 
fare of his fellow-men, whatever may be the parti. 
cular tenets of his political creed, will, in the course 
of time and the progress of opinion, participate jp 
this feeling, I do not in the least doubt. Certainly 
no intelligent one can review the acts and opinions 
of that uncompromising ‘friend of liberty without 
coming to the conclusion that to advance the pros. 
perity and happiness of the people was the master. 
passion of his heart. 

That within a brief period of the closé of his jj- 
lustrious and eventful life he was happy in the con. 
viction that his own countrymen, at least, would ere 
long do justice to his intention, is within my perso. 
nal knowledge, and I have the best reasons for be. 
yt that such was also the faith in which he 
died. 

Be assured, gentlemen, that nothing could be more 
grateful to my feelings than to unite with you in do. 
ing honor to his memory, and of my unfeigned re. 
gret that circumstances beyond my control will una. 
voidably deprive me of that satisfaction. 

With great respect and esteem, your friend and 
obedient servant, M. VAN BUREN. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Martin Van Buren—An honest public servant ne. 
ver loses the confidence of the democratic party. 

Detroit, April 8, 1843. 

Gentiemen: Your letter of the 31st ult., inviting 
me to attend the celebration of the centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, at Phila. 
delphia, on the 13th inst. reached me to-day, and [| 
fear there is not time for you to receive my answer 
before that interesting testimonial of public grati- 
tude will have passed away. I fear it, because | 
would not seem to neglect so complimentary an in- 
vitation from a body of my fellow-citizens entitled 
to such high consideration; and still more, because 
I would not fail to pay my tribute of gratitude to 
the memory of as true a patriot as ever spent his 
life in the cause of his country. I am prevented by 
the time and by distance from personal attendance, 
but I shall be with you in heart, and shall join you 
in all your sentiments of respect for the services, 
and of attachment to the principles of the great ex- 
pounder of our constitution, and of one of the foun- 
ders of the true school of freedom. Well will it be 
for us, if the doctrines he taught and practically en. 
forced, shall hereafter constitute maxims for the ad- 
ministration of our government. 

With great respect, l am, gentlemen, your obedi- 
ent servant, LEWIS CASS. 

To the committee—who gave, 

General Lewis Cass—The soldier, the diplomatist, 
and the statesman. His correspondence with Web- 
ster, proves his knowledge of the American charac- 
ter, and his ability to defend it. 


Philadelphia, April 5, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN: I had the honor of receiving your 
card to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
man whom IJ admire and honor the most. I beg 
leave to express the high sense | entertain of the 
honor done me, and I will not fail to join in the cele- 
bration. Respectfully your obedient servant, 
W. SHORT. 
By the committee—William Short, esq., the early 
friend and companion of Jefferson, whom he ‘“‘ad- 
mired and honored the most.” We hail with plea- 
sure his presence amongst us. 


Reading, April 10, 1843. 

GentLemen: I have been honored and much gra- 
tified by your polite invitation to join the democrats 
of the city and county of Philadelphia in celebrat- 
ing the centennial anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson on the 13th inst. 

Absence from home, and a rather serious indispo- 
sition since my return have prevented an earlier re- 
ply. Thad indeed hoped to have been so far recov- 
ered before now, and to have had an opportunity of 
so arranging business as to be enabled to accept of 
your kind invitation, I have been disappointed in 
both, and must therefore reluctantly beg you to ex- 
cuse my non-attendance at a festival at which every 
sincere republican and admirer of our excellent free 
institutions can so heartily join in celebrating. 

Permit me, in tendering you my grateful acknowl- 
edgements for your remembrance on this oceasion, 
to offer for your acceptance the following sentiment: 

Thomas Jeflerson—Pre-eminent among the bene- 
factors of his country and of the world. His me- 
mory must forever live in the hearts of all who de- 
sire the freedom and welfare of the human family. 
The purerepublican principles he planted, nurture 





and guarded, have already borne glorious fruits, and 
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i do so for countless ages to come, 
nt Sy ia hi Sen native land, but wherever virtue 
and intelligence shall prepare a proper soil. 

] am, geotiansen, with great regard, your friend 
i rvant, 
and obedient Server NRY A. MUHLENBERG. 
To the committee—who gave, 
Henry A. Muhlenberg—The pride of “‘Old Berks.” 
We hail him as our next governor. 


Edge Hill, April 7, 1843. 

Gentiemen: It is with much regret that political 
duties, in the advocacy of the principles of him 
whose centennial birthday you are about to celebrate, 
render it impossible for me to accept your invi¢ation to 
be with you on that occasion. Attac ed to his person 
by ties of blood and of friendship, my life devoted 
to the repose of his old age and his honor after 
death, the feelings of affection and early habit, the 
convictions of a maturer judgment and every impul- 
sion of my heart binding me to those principles which 
he taught, my sympathies must all be with you. 
This feeling is not a little increased by my admira- 
tion for the great Franklin; and the other philoso- 

rs and statesmen with whom your city has adorn- 
ed our common country. 

Faneuil Hall has been termed the cradle of liberty. 
Is not the State House of Philadelphia the temple of 
its consecration? It was there that our republic took 
her stand among the independent nations of the 
earth, and the gloricus dawn of democracy shot its 
rays of light and hope into the gloom of despotism, 
under which oppressed and down-trodden man had 
been struggling in every age and country. It is from 
thence that his regeneration must be dated. Will 
you accept the following sentiment: 

Democracy—Eldest born of christianity; pure, 
righteous, just, and beneficent in its principles. 

Accept, gentlemen, my acknowledgements for the 
honor done me by your invitation. With the highest 
respect, yours, TH. J. RANDOLPH. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Thomas Jefferson Randolph—Worthy to be relat- 
ed to the author of the Deciaration of Independence. 





Homewood, April 8, 1843. 

GenTLemen: I have received your favor of the 
3ist ult. inviting me to join the democracy of Phila- 
delphia in celebrating the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. 

Engagements of long standing and of a very ur- 
gent character, forbid the high gratification. We 
cannot, therefore, meet at the same altar of free- 
dom; yet I shall feel myself as in the midst of you 
while engaged in the city of Pittsburg, with our bre- 
thren of the same political faith, in commemorating 
the auspicious day with equal ardor and intensity of 
devotion. It is delightful to reflect that mountains 
cannot intercept our sympathies; and that each lofty 
sentiment and generous aspiration on either side will 
be shared, in a congenial spirit, at the other extre- 
nity of the commonwealth. 

Why is it that time, so fatal to ordinary reputa- 
tions, only serves to brighten the fame of him we 
delight to honor? The cause is not to be found in 
any or .all of the great actions of his life, however 
illustrious. It is due to that of which all these were 
but the outward manifestation—an earnest, unaflect- 
ed, deep-seated confidence in the people. He loved 
and trusted his species. He has taught us this great 
secret of confidence. At the end of another centu- 
ry it will have spread to the corners of the earth. 

On this point, he was far in advance even of his 
great cotemporaries. While some were disa‘fected, 
while others were willing to give the experiment a 
fair trial—while many, sanguine at first, became 
sour and dispirited—his faith was steadfast and un- 
Wavering from first to last. It is this that makes 
him a man of all time and every age. 

Gentlemen, we would all be guilty of a great 
Wrong, did we not on this occasion recall, with grate- 
ful hearts, another name deservedly precious to the 
democracy. I refer to him of whom Mr. Jefferson 
declared, more than a quarter of a century ago, that 
he had “filled the measure of his country’s glory.” 
The departed patriot did not anticipate the great 
Crisis of our day. A fresh generation was necessa- 
Ty to come into existence to witness a glory before 
Which that of the tented field fades into nothing. 
It is the highest pride of my own humble life to have 
taken a steadfast, however feeble part in that memo- 
rable struggle in which the constitution of the coun- 
try and the supremacy of our laws were vindicated 
and sustained. 

ishing you all the enjoyment that can flow from 
the patriotic occasion which calls you together, I 
subscribe myself, gentlemen, your much obliged 
fellow-citizen. WM. WILKINS. 

By Wm. Wilkins—The public integrity and the 





incorrupt democracy of Pennsylvania: the latter 


will sustain the former, and never suffer its purity to 
be sullied by the first whisper of repudiation. 
By the committee. Willliam Wilkins—The de- 
mocracy of the land owes him a debt of gratitude 
for his aid in defeating the recharter of “the monster.” 
Letters wére also addressed by the committee to 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, Hon. John C. Calhoun, Col. 
Richard M. Johnson, Hon. W. A. King, and Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, from whom there has not yet 
been time enough to receive answers. The commit- 
tee, however, offered the following toasts, compli- 
mentary to each of these distinguished statesmen, 
which were received by universal shouts of applause. 

By the committee. General Andrew Jackson— 
‘*He has filled the measures of his country’s glory.” 
In his retirement the heart of every democrat cries 
out—“God bless Old Hickory!” 

By the committee. John C. Calhoun—The able 
advocate of state rights. 

By the committee. Richard M. Johnson—The real 
hero of the Thames, and the soldier of many battles. 

By the committee. Wm. R. King, of Alabama— 
A tried democrat of the Jeffersonian school—a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, and a statesman; his services for 
the country are known and appreciated in the Key- 
stone state. 

By the committee. Thomas H. Benton—His “‘ball 
is still in motion.” 


Richmond, April 8, 1843. 

GenTiEMEN: The invitation which you have so 
kindly transmitted to me, in behalf of the democrats 
of the city and county of Philadelphia, to attend the 
approaching festival in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
confers an honor on me, for which I beg leave to re- 
turn my grateful acknowledgments. There are few 
circumstances, gentlemen, in my public life, which I 
regard with more satisfaction, than to have been 
numbered among the personal friends of this distin- 
guished man, and to have been for more than thirty 
years a consistent admirer of his liberal principles, 
transcendant talents, eminent virtues, and high poli- 
tical services. You may well imagine then, with 
what sincere pleasure I should seize every occasion 
to manifest my cordial concurrence in every testimo- 
ny of respect and affeetion, which a grateful coun- 
try could pay to the memory of such an illustrious 
and patriotic statesman; and the more especially 





and party triumphs! In no other way can the demo- 
cracy of the country ever hope to succeed. Accept, 
gentlemen, I pray you, assurances of my high per- 
sonal esteem and respect, A. STEVENSON. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Andrew Stevenson, an honored son of an honored 
state! Virginia can proudly point to him as ‘one of 
her jewels.” 


New York, April 8th, 1843. 

Gentiemen: I had the honor to receive your let- 
ter of the 5th inst. inviting me to attend the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. The state of my health is such at 
this moment, as to render it impossible for me to 
avail myself of your kind invitation. I regret ex- 
tremely that I should be thus deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to pay a tribute to ‘the revered memory of one 
whom I admired, respected and cherished, of one to 
whom I was united not only by a conformity of po- 
Jitical principles, but by the ties of gratitude and by 
those of a personal friendship, which during thirty 
years was never interrupted, nor even obscured by 
a single cloud. 

The testimony of “the only surviving member of 
his cabinet,” respecting his administration whilst 
president, might not be deemed altogether impartial. 
And the just appreciation of all his public acts and 
of his eminent services, from the earliest dawn of 
the revolution to the time when he withdrew from 
public life, may safely be left to the judgment of 
posterity. But as one intimately connected with 
him and who enjoyed his entire confidence, I can 
bear witness to the purity of his character and to 
his sincere conviction of the truth of those political 
tenets which he constantly and openly avowed and 
promulgated. How far these are congenial with 
American feelings and institutions may be inferred 
from the fact that, although thirty-four years have 
elapsed since he left the presidential chair, no man 
has as yet, been elevated by the people to the same 
station, who did not avowedly belong to the same 
school. 

I do also aver, with a thorough knowledge of the 
facts, that, for his elevation, Thomas Jefferson was 
solely indebted to the sense entertained of his pub- 
lic services and of his well-known political opinions; 
that he was altogether the spontaneous choice of the 
people, not promoted by any intrigue, nor even no- 


should I feel happiness and pride in being associat-| minated by any assembly or convention, but without 


ed with the distinguished republicans, who will as- | any preconcerted action and yet without competitor, 


semble on the 13th, for the purpose of discharging | selected unanimously in every quarter as their can- 
so pleasing and sacred duty. But considerations of| didate by the majority which elected him. { might 


a painful character, which [ am sure would be satis-| add much respeeting his private and public charac- 
factory if it were needful to state them, compel me ‘ter, but have perhaps already gone farther than the 


though reluctantly to decline an honor, which under | 


other circumstances I should have been proud to 
have had it in my power to have accepted. I must, 
therefore, forego the pleasure of uniting with my de- 
mocratic friends in person, and content myself with 
offering the expre$sion of my deep and cordial sym- 
athy in those feelings and emotions, which have cal- 
ed forth this appropriate and gratifying celebration. 


Few men have ever lived who possessed in a more 
eminent degree, the qualifications of a perfect states- 
man, or whose labors entitled him more to be re- 
garded as a benefactor of mankind than Thomas 
Jefferson! 
maintained a more spotless and unblemished integri- 
ty; a more stainless public consistency, or a more 
ardent and continued devotion to the rights and li- 
berties of man. Long will the period of his admin- 
istration be remembered and cherished, as one of the 
brightest in the annals of our country! An adminis- 
tration, identified not only with the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, the freedom of speech and of 
the press,and the spread of knowledge; but with 
those great principles of popular rights and govern- 
ment, upon which must essentially depend the per- 

etuity of our Union, and the success of our free 
institutions. And no where have those principles 
been cherished with a truer faith, or firmer spirit, 
than in your great and patriotic state. 

If then, gentlemen, we are again to be blessed 
with a cheap and frugal and wise government, it 
must be administered in the true spirit of the consti- 
tution, and retracted back to the sound constitution- 
al principles of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Tv 
accomplish this, the democratic party must remain 
united, not, however, by political ties alone but in 
heart and affection. They must moreover proceed 
steadily, firmly, and unflinchingly to discharge the 
duty which they owe themselves and their country, 
without any clipping or paring, or compromise of 
their principles, in the vain attempt to reconcile or 
conciliate those, who are not to be gained, and who 
will only requite their advances by pointing out 
their inconsistency, and charging them with an aban- 
donment of their principles, for political purposes 


During a Jong public life, no man ever) 


occasion required. 

Please to accept my thanks for your recollection 
of an old public servant and the assurance of my re- 
spectful consideration. Your obedient servant, 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 

To the committee—who gave, 

Albert Gallatin—The only surviving member of 
President Jefferson’s cabinet. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Jacob G. Gordon. Charles Brown—T he late 
able and honest representative of the Ist congres- 
sional district; the people we trust are not prepared 
to dispense with his services in the counvils of the 
nation. 

After the cheering, which this toast elicited, had 
subsided, Mr. Brown made a short but eloquent and 
effective speech which was immensely applauded. 
In conclusion, he gave the following toast: 

Thomas Jefferson—The man of independence: in- 
dependence in thought and action, seeking and pro- 
curing truth—and truth only. When his whole life 
shall be more copied by politicians, the laws will be 
better made and better administered. 

By the committee. Hon. C. J. Ingersoll—His 
course has been honorable, manly and fair, his con- 
stituents will ever sustain him. 

Mr. Ingersoll rose, amidst great cheering, and 
made some truly happy remarks. He offered the 
following: 

Madison and Macon—lIllustrious and immaculate 
disciples of Jefferson. 

By Charles Brown. Col. Page—The president of 
the day. A Page in the history of the democracy 
of Philadelphia, with few stains and no blots. 

To which Col. Page responded in his most happy 
manner, and concluded by offering the following 
toast: \ 

The state works and the state debt—Let the for- 
mer be sold at a fair price to pay in part the latter. 
Policy and justice alike require it. 

By W. ¥V. Pettit. Hon. George M. Dallas—A fa- 
vorite of the democracy of Philadelphia. His elo- 
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the great Apostle of our political faith is another 
proof of his worthiness to be so. 

Mr. Dallas replied briefly, and gave the following: 
F The right of visitation—A new label on an old 

rug. 

By F. Stoever. Hon. Richard Rush—A talented 
and enlightened statesman, a democrat in heart and 
principle. 

Mr. Rush made an interesting speech in reply, in 
the course of which he related several a 
told of Mr. Jefferson by Humboldt, the traveller and 
philosopher, which elicited great applause. He then 
offered the following: 

The memories of Madison and Monroe—Neigh- 
bors of Jefferson, and as he once called them, “the 
two pillars of his friendship.” 

By Samuel D. Scoles. Ex-Gov. Coles—The old 
dominion his birth place, Thomas Jefferson his pro- 
totype in politics. 

Governor Coles replied briefly and gave the fol- 
lowing: 

Thomas Jefferson—The dauntless opponent of the 
colonial oppression of his country, and the renown- 
ed author of its inimitable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The great apostle of liberty; the friend of 
man, and the firm believer in his right aud capacity 
to govern himself; the father of American democra- 
cy and the model president of this model republic. 
We revere his memory, admire his character, and 
love and cherish his principles. 

By George Plitt, one of the vice presidents. James 
Buchanan—Best loved where best known: his native 
state has proved this by his third election to the Uni- 
ted States senate, and by his unanimous nomination 
for the presidency by a democratic state conven- 
tion. 

By Dr. George F. Lehman, vice president. The 
principles of democracy immutable and everlasting: 
they embrace equality and universal liberty as the 
natural rights of man, and must eventually pervade 
the earth. 

By James G. Gibson. John C. Calhoun—The 
able statesman, true republican, and unflinching de- 
fender of state rights, may his services be appreciat- 
ed by placing him in the presidential chair at our 
next contest. 

By W. Sayre Heysham. James Buchanan—The 
model of an American statesman. Too pure for 
dissimulation; too lofty for impure ambition; too 
great to seek improper advancement; and looking 
only to general weal; too patriotic and too indepen- 
dent to endeavor to hide or varnish a single funda- 
mental principle. 

By W.J.Cushman. The great principles of de- 
mocracy taught and illustrated by the immortal Jef- 
ferson: simple as truth, sublime as nature, lasting as 
eternity; the thrones of Europe even now totter be- 
neath their influence. 

By G. G. Westcott. Hon. James Buchanan—A 

atriot and statesman of exalted talents, a citizen of 
unblemished reputation, a democrat of firm and un- 
yielding principles. The democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia present him to their brethren throughout the 
Union as their first choice for the next presidency. 

By Miles N. Carpenter. Thomas Jetferson—The 
memory of this great statesman will be always re- 
vered by the democracy of the Union. 

By Benjamin H. Brewster. David R. Porter, go- 
vernor of the state of Pennsylvania: ‘‘The venal 
muse, though happiest in fiction, will forget his vir- 
tues—and for the benefit of the succeeding age, his 
retreat will be deferred until he shall have ripened 
to that maturity of corruption, at which the worst 
example ceases to be contagious.” —Junius. 

By Wm. H. Smith. Thomas Jefferson—Foremost 
among the few signers of the declaration, who look- 
ed upon that instrument as the basis of a republican 
government. Most of them sought independence 
only, he desired independence and free institutions. 

By Samuel Hart. Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, 
of “Old Berks.” One in whom the democracy of 
the Keystone” may safely confide its destinies, he 
will bring order out of chaos, and restore its char- 
acter for honor and integrity, by removing the Upas 
tree, which now overshadows it with its baneful in- 
fluence. 

By Jacob Keck. Henry A. Muhlenberg—The ho- 
nest and faithful son of old democratic Berks, our 
next governor, and an honor to his native state and 
our beloved country. 

By James Fisher. The democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia: too honest and too thorough indoctrinated with 
sound democratic principles, to be sold by a corrupt 
governor, or bought by a feeble president. 

By J. Sidney Jones. Col. Richard M. Johnson— 
The second Jefferson of democracy; may this gene- 
ration transmit him to posterity with his compatriots 
Gen. Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, each 
having been equally honored with the highest office 
in their gift. 








By George W. Dohnert. Martin Van Buren—The 
enlightened statesman and pure patriot, his firmness, 
sagacity and wisdom, place him in the front rank of 
American sages. The ‘sober second thought” of 
the people confirm them ih their first choice, and ask 
for him a second term. 

By William F. Fintzing. John Tyler and David 
R. Porter—Posterity will be puzzled to decide whe- 
ther they have been Bs ipasse: or impostors; whether 
they have abandoned good principles, or whether 
they ever had any. 

By J. L. Kay. The precepts of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, carried out by Madison, Monroe and Jackson, 
are texts for the party during all ages. 

By John Napier. Jackson, Van Buren, Benton, 
and Muhlenberg—All men of talent, capacity, strict 
honesty and sound democracy; valuable traits of cha- 
racter in these corrupt and selfish times. 

By James P. Frazier. Martin Van Buren—The 
democracy of the Union will insist upon his renomi- 
nation for the presidency, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of his old and ungrateful office holders. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEARS 
1843-4. 








REPORT OF THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U. STATES. 


In compliance with the “act to authorize the appointment 
of additional paymasters, and for other purposes,”’ pas- 
sed July 4, 1836. 

Office of the house of reps. U. States. 
March 3, 1843. 

In obedience to the 6th section of the “act to au- 
thorize the appointment of additional paymasters, 
and for other purposes,” passed July 4, 1836, 
which requires ‘the secretary of the senate and 
clerk of the house of representatives, as soon as 
may be after the close of each session of congress, 
to publish a statement of all appropriations made du- 
ring the session; and also a statement of the new 
offices created, and the salaries of each; and also a 
statement of the offices the salaries of which are in- 
creased, and the amount of such increase,” the clerk 
of the house of representatives submits the accom- 
panying statemants. 

MW. ST. CLAIR CLARKE, 
Clerk of house of rep. 


Statement of appropriations made for the half calendar 
year ending 30th June, 1843, and the fiscal year ending 
30th June, 1844, during the 3d session of the 27th 
congress of the United States of America, commencing 
December 5, 1842, and ending March 3, 1843. 

H. R. No. 615. For the civil and diplomatic expenses 
of government for the half calendar year ending the 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-three. 

For compensation and mileage of senators and mem- 
bers of the house of representatifes and delegates 
from the territories $366,888 

Compensation of the officers and clerks of the sen- 
ate and house of representatives 20,274, stationery, 
fuel, printing,and all other incidental and contingent 
expenses of the senate 35,000, ditto house of repre- 
sentatives 125,000. 

Compensation of the principal and two assistant 
librarians and messengers of the library of congress 
2,250, contingent expenses of said library 400, pur- 
chase of books do. 2,500, of law books 500. 

Compensation of the president of the United 
States 12,500. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

For compensation of the secretary of state, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
department 13,150. 

Incidental and contingent expenses of said depart- 
ment, including publishing and distributing the laws 
12,650. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the northeast executive building 672 50. 

Contingent expenses of said building, viz: for labor 
600, fuel and light 700, miscellaneous items 350. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, and the clerks, messengers, and assistant messen- 
ger in his office 13,925. 

First comptroller, and the clerks, messenger, and 
assistant messenger in his office 11,475. 

Second comptroller and the clerks and messenger 
in his office 7,625. 

First auditor and the clerks and messenger 9,950. 

Second auditor and clerks and messenger 10,705 49. 

Third auditor, the clerks, messenger, and assistant 
messenger 19,175. 

Fourth auditor and clerks and messenger 10,075. 

Fifth auditor and clerks and messenger 7,400. 

Treasurer of the United States and clerks and 
messenger 6,879. 





ee, 


Register of the treasury, and clerks, messenger 
and assistant messenger 14,300. , 
Commissioner of the general land office, and thr; 
tap Sagat ange red draughtman, assistant draught. 
man, Clerks, messengers, and packers in hi 
49,250. piliisel Ade _— 

Solicitor of the treasury, and the clerks and mes 
senger in his office 6,200.. 

Incidental and contingent expenses of the treasy 
ry department, viz: In the office of the secretary q 
the treasury; for blank books, binding and stationar: 
1,750, newspapers and periodicals 50, labor 75, extr, 
clerk hire 750, printing, (including the printing o 
the public accounts,) 1,275, sealing ship registers 59 
miscellaneous items 350, translating foreign lan 
guages 75. 

In the office of the first comptroller: For blant 
books, binding, and stationary 500, labor, 225, extr; 
clerk hire 225, miscellaneous items 150. 

In the office of second comptroller: For blanj 
books, binding, and stationary 350, labor 100, extry 
clerk hire 200, miscellaneous items 100. 

In the office of the first auditor: For blank books. 
binding and stationery 250, labor 100, extra clerk 
hire, 100, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of the second auditor: For blank 
books, binding and stationery 150, labor 125, extra 
clerk hire 150, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of third auditor: For blank books, 
binding and stationery 150, labor 125, extra clerk 
hire 150, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of fourth auditor: For blank books, 
binding and stationery 300, labor 25, extra clerk hire 
50, printing 20, miscellaneous items 100. 

In the office of fifth auditor: For blank books, 
binding and stationery 125, labor 62 50, extra clerk 
hire 25, miscellaneous items 62 50. 

In the treasurer’s office: For miscellaneous items 
187 50. 

In the solicitor’s office: For blank books, binding, 
and stationery 250, Jabor 50, extra clerk hire 200. 

In the register’s office: For blank books, binding 
and stationery 500, labor 175, printing 250, miscel- 
Janeous items 500. 

In the general Jand office: For blank books, bind- 
ing, stationery aud parchments 6,000, labor 250, 
printing 2,000, miscellaneous items 500. 

Compensation of the superintendent and eight 
watchmen of the southeast executive building 1,700, 
contingent expenses of said building, viz: for labor 
1,100, fuel and light 1,850, miscellaneous items 850. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of war, and the 
clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 9,675. 

Commissioner of Indian affairs, and the clerks, mes- 
senger, and assistant messenger in his ofice 9,700. 

Commissioner of pensions, and the clerks and 
messenger, and assistant messengers in his office 
7,650. 

Clerk and messenger in the office of the com man- 
ding general 750. 

Ditto of the adjutant general 3,825. 

Ditto of the quartermaster general 3,650. 

Ditto of the paymaster general 3,550. 

Ditto of clothing and equipage at Philadelphia 
2,100. 

Ditto commissary general of subsistence 2,650. 

Ditto chief engineer 2.825. 

Ditto surgeon general 1,325. 

Ditto colonel of ordinance 4,325. 

Ditto bureau of topographical engincers 2,450. 

Compensation of the superintedent and four watch- 
men of the northwest executive building 855. 

For contingent expenses in war department, viz: 
In the office of secretary of war: For blank books, 
binding, and stationery 300, newspapers and periodi- 
cals 125, labor 150, printing 150, miscellaneous items 
275, books, maps, and plans 500, extra clerk hire 
1,500. 

"In the office of the commissioner of Indian affairs: 
For blank books, binding and stationery 300, labor 25, 
miscellaneous items 175. 

In the office of the commissioner of pensions: For 
blank books, binding, and stationery 250, printing 
200, fuel 75, miscellaneous items 225. 

In the office of commanding general: For miscel- 
laneous items 150. 

In the office of the quartermaster general: For 
blank books, binding, and stationery 150, labor 90, 
printing 50, miscellaneous items 50. 

In the office of the chief engineer: For blank 
books. binding and stationery 200, printing 50, mis 
cellaneous items 150. 

In the office of the colonel of ordnance: For blank 
books, binding and stationery 200, printing 50, mis- 
cellaneous items 150. ‘ 

In the bureau of topographical engineers: For 
blank books, binding and stationery 200, labor 50, 
miscellaneous items 350. 
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For the northwest executive building: For labor 
900, fuel and light 1,000, miscellaneous items 800. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger 
in his o&ce 9,675, contingent expenses of said office 
iceman of the chief bureau of navy yards 
and docks, and the draughtsman, clerks, and messen- 

er in his office 4,200, contingent expenses of bureau 
of navy yards and docks 250. 
- Compensation of the chief of bureau of construc- 
tion, equipmont and repair, and the assistant con- 
structor, clerks and messenger in his office 4,550, 
contingent expenses of said bureau 250. = 

Compensatien of the chief of bureau of provisions 
and clothing, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office 3,550, contingent expenses of said bureau 250. 

Compensation of the chief of bureau, of ordnance 
and hydrography, and the draughtsman, clerks, and 
messenger in his office 4,700, contingent expenses of 
said bureau 260. ; 

Compensation of the chief of bureau of medicine 
and surgery, and the clerks and messenger in his 
office 2,600, contingent expenses of said bureau 450. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the southwest executive building 668, 
contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 162, 
fuel and lights 675, miscellaneous items 575. 

POST OF FICE DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the postmaster general and 
the three assistant postmasters general, and the 
clerks, messenger, and three assistant messengers, 
and two watchmen, of the post office department 
37,150. 

For contingent expenses of said department, viz: 

Blank books, binding, and stationery 500; news- 
papers and periodicals 100; fuel and oil 1,500; print- 
ing 200; labor 400; one day watchman 180; compen- 
gation of temporary clerks 1,750. 

For compensation of the auditor for the post of- 
fice department, and the clerks, messenger, and as- 
sistant messenger in his office 42,850. 

Contingent expenses of said office, viz: 

For blank books, binding, and stationery 1,000; 
printing blanks 400; labor 500; miscellaneous items 
200. 


SURVEYORS AND THEIR CLERKS. 

For compensation of the surveyor general north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office 4,150; 
the surveyor general in [Illinois and Missouri, and the 
clerks in his office 2,910; Arkansas 2,150; Louisiana 
2,250; Mississippi 3,500; Alabama 2,000; Florida 
2,750; Wisconsin and lowa 1,750; the secretary to 
sign patents for public lands 750; the commissioner 
of public buildings in Washington city, and the three 
assistants as drawkeepers at the Potomac bridge, in- 
cluding oil, firewood, and repairs 2,325. 

UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES. 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the mint at Philadelphia, viz: the director 1,750; 
treasurer 1,000; chief coiner 1,000; assayer 1,000; 
melter and refiner 1,000; engraver 1,000; assistant 
assayer 650; four clerks 2,200; wages to workmen 
12,000; specimens of ores and coins to be reserved 
at said mint 300. 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the branch mint at Charlotte, in North Carolina, viz: 

For the superintendent 1,000; assayer 750; coiner 
750; clerk 500; weges to workmen 1,750. 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the branch mint at Dahlonega, in Georgia, viz: 

For the superintendent 1,000; assayer 750; coiner 
750; clerk 500; wages to workmen 1,440; incidental 
and contingent expenses of said branch, including 
fuel, materials, stationery, taxage and wastage of 
gold 675. 

For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the branch mint at New Orleans, viz: For the super- 
intendent 1,250; treasurer 1,000; coiner 1,000; assay- 
er 1,000: melter and refiner 1,000; two clerks 1,200; 
wages to workmen 10,000; incidental and contingent 
expenses uf said branch, including fuel, stationery, 
materials, and wastage of gold and silver 8,000. 


GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

For compensation of the officers of Wisconsin 
territory, viz: governor 1,250, three judges 2,700, 
secretary 600, contingent expenses of said territory 


legislative councli of said territory, pay of officers, 
stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental and 
miscellaneous objects, including the private secretary 
of the executive office 27,125. 


JUDICIARY. 


For compensation of the officers of the judiciary 
viz: 


For the chief justice of the supreme court 2.500: 
For eight associate judges of said court 18,000 
For the district judge of Maine 900 
New Hampshire 500 Kentucky 750 
Massachusetts 1256 Tennessee 750 
Vermont 600 Ohio 500 
Rhode Island 750 N. Carolina 1,000 
Connecticut 750 S. Carolina 1,250 
New York, N. D. 1,000 Georgia 1,250 
New York, 8. D. 1,750 Louisiana 1,500 
New Jersey 750 Mississippi 1,000 
Pennsylvania, E. Indiana 500 
D. 1,250 Illinois 500 | 
Pennsylvania, W. D.900 Alabama 1,250 
Delaware 750 Missouri 600 
Maryland 1,000 Michigan 750 
Virginia, E. D. 900 Arkansas 1,000 


Virginia, W. D. 800 

For the chief justice of the District of Colum- 

bia 1,350 

For two associate judges of said District 2,900 . 

For the judge of the criminal court of said 
district 1,000 

For the judge of the orphans’ court of Wash- 





ington county, in said district 500 
For the judge of the orphans’ court of Alexan- 
dria county, in said district 500 


For the attorney general of the United States 
and the clerk and messenger in his office, and = « 
the contingent expenses thereof 3,000 
For the reporter of the decisions of the su- 


The support and maintenance of the penitentiary 
of the District of Columbia 6,690 84. 

To make good a deficiency in the eighteen months 
ending the 30th of June, 1843, and estimated defi- 
ciency in the year ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 
in the fund for the relief of sick and disabled sea- 
men, as established by the acts of the 3d of May, 
1803, 58,500. 

Carrying on the work of the new custom louse 
building at Boston 25,000. 

The discharge of such miscellaneous claims not 
otherwise provided for, as shall be admitted in due 
course of settlement at the treasury 6,000. 


LIGHT HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

For supplying the light houses; containing two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight lamps, with 
oil, tube glasses, wick, buffskins, whiting, and cot- 
ton cloth, transportation, and keeping apparatus in 
order 52,595 15. 

Repairs, refitting, and improvements of light 
house, and buildings connected therewith 38,633 01. 


Compensation of tWo hundred and thirty-six keep- 
ers of light houses, eighteen of them being charged 
with double lights, and one with three, 46,969. 

Compensation of thirty keepers of floating lights 
8,000. 

Seamen’s wages, repairs, and supplies of thirty 
floating lights 31,536 14. 

Weighing, mooring, cleaning, repairing, and sup- 
plying the loss of beacons, buoys, chains, and sink- 
ers 10,456 14. 

Expenses of examining annually and reporting the 
condition of the light houses 4,000. 

Superintendents’ commissions, at two and one-half 
per cent 4,804 73. 


INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 

For salaries of the ministers of the United States 
to Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Spain, Mexico, and Brazil 36,000. 

Salaries of the secretaries of legation to the same 
places 8,000. 

Salaries of the charges des affaires to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Chili, Peru, 


| Venezuela, New Granada, Texas, Naples, and ‘Sar- 
| dinia 27,000. 





preme court 650 
For the district attorney of Maine 100 
N. Hampshire 100 Georgia 100 
Massachusetts 100 Louisiana, E. D. 300 
Vermont 100 Louisiana, W.D. 100 
R. Island 100 Mississippi, N. D. 100 
Connecticut 100 Mississippi, 8. D. 100 
N. York, N. D. 100 Indiana 100 
New Jersey 100 Illinois 100 
Pennsylvania, E.D. 100 Alabama, N. D. 100 ! 
Pennsylvania, W.D. 100 Alabama, 8. D. 100 | 
Delaware 100 Missouri 100 
Maryland 100 Michigan 100 
Virginia, E. D. 100 Arkansas 100° 
Virginia, W. D. 100 Florida, E. D. 100 
Tennessee, E. D. 100 Florida, M. D. 100 
Tennessee, W.D. 100 Florida, W. D. 100 
Tennessee, Jackson 100 Florida, S. D. 100 
Kentucky 100 Florida, Apalachico- 
Ohio 100 Ja 100 
N. Carolina 100 Wisconsin 125 
S. Carolina 100 lowa 100 


For the marshali of district of Maine 100 
N. Hampshire 100 Louisiana, W. D. 100 
Vermont 100 Mississippi N. D. 100 


R. Island 100 Mississippi, S. D. 100 
Connecticut 100 Indiana 100 
New York, N. D. 100 Illinois 100 
N. Jersey 100 Alabama, N. D. 100 
Pennsylvania, W. D. 100 Alabama, S. D. 100 
Delaware 100 Missouri 100 
Virginia, E. D. 100 Michigan 100 
Virginia, W. D. 100 Arkansas 100 
N. Carolina 200 Florida, E. D. 100 
Kentucky 100 Florida, M. D. 100 
Ohio 100 Florida, W. D. 100 


Tennessee, E. D. 100 Florida, S. D. 100 
Tennessee, W.D. 100 Florida, Apalachicola D. 
Tennessee, Jackson dis- 100 

trict 100 Wisconsin 100 
Louisiana, E. D. 190 Lowa 100 


For defraying the expenses of the supreme, circuit, 
and district courts of the United States, including 
the District of Columbia: also, for jurors and wit: 
nesses, in aid of the funds arising from fines, penal- 
ties and for feitures incurred in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-three and preceding years; and 
likewise for defraying the expenses of suits in which 
the United States are concerned, and of prosecutions 
for offences committed against the United States, and 


175, compersation and mileage of the members of] for the safe keeping of prisoners, including expenses 


the legislative assembly of said territory, pay of offi- 
cers, printing, stationery, fuel, furniture, and all other 
incidental and miscellaneous objects 19,275. 

For compensation of the officers of lowa territo- 
ry, viz: governor 1,250, three judges 2,700, secreta- 
ry 600, contingent expenses of said territory 175. 

For compensation of the officers of Florida terri- 
tory, viz: governor 1,250, five judges 4,750, secreta- 
ry 750, contingent expenses of said territory 175, 


under the bankrupt law 238,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annuities and grants: 

To Josiah H. Webb 25; Rachael Dohrman 150; 
Elizabeth C. Perry 200. 

Compensation of the two keepers of the public ar- 
chives in Florida 500. 

Expenses attending the preparation of the results 
and account of the exploring expedition, for the pub- 





Compensation and mileage of the members of the 


lication thereof, ordered by congress 20,000. 





Salary of the minister resident to Turkey 3,000. 
Salary of a dragoman to the legation at Turkey 
1,250. 


The contingent expenses of all the missions abroad 


; 15,000. 


The contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 
15,°00. 

The salary of the consul to London 1,000. 

The relief and protection of American seamen in 
foreign countries 25,000. 

Clerk hire, office rent, and other expenses of the 
office of the American consul at London 1,400. 
| The expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
powers 7,500. 
| ‘Total $1,870,172 50. 

H.R. 804. For the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
government for the fiscal year ending the 30th day of 
June, eighteen hundred and forty four. 

For compensation and mileage of senators and 
‘members of the house of representatives and dele- 
gates from the territories 638,320. 

Compensation of the officers and clerks of the se- 
nate and house of representatives 39,557,50. 

Stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the senate 60,000. 

Stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the house of representa- 
tives 175,000. 

Compensation of the principal and two assistant 
(librarians, and messenger of the library of congress 
4,500. 

Contingent expenses of said library 800; purchase 
of books for said library 5,000; purchase of law books 
for said library 1,000; laying floor of principal libra- 
ry room with hydraulic cement 225. 

Compensation of the president of the United States 
25,000. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


For compensation of the secretary of state, and 
the clerks, messengers, and assistant messenger in 
his department 26,300. 

Contingent expenses of said department, viz: 

Publishing, packing, and distributing the laws, and 
packing and distributing documents, including proof 
reading, labor, boxes, and transportation 9,000. 
Stationery, blank books, and book binding 3,000. 
Labor and attendance 1,500; furniture and fixtures, 
repairs, painting, and glazing 1.800; Extra clerk hire 
and copying 2,000; printing, Jetter press and copper 
plate, and advertising 1,500; newspapers 200; books 
und maps 1,000. 

The payment of all claims which Thomas Allen 
has against the United States for printing twenty 
thousand copies of ‘the compendium or the abridg- 
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ment of the sixth census, by counties and principal 
towns, together with the tables of apportionment, as 
prepared at the state department, for the use of con- 
gress” 15,849 64. 

The payment of all claims which Blair and Rives 
have against the United States for printing ten thou- 
sand copies of the same document 8,924 82. 

Miscellaneous items 1,000. 

Defray the expenses of distributing the remaining 
numbers of the census and statistics, according to a 
resolution of congress 2,500. 

Compiling, printing, and binding the Biennial Re- 
gister 3,000. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the northeast executive building 1,345. 

Contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 
1,200; fuel and light 1,400; miscellaneous items 700; 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the secretary of the treasu- 
ry; and the clerks, messenger, and assistant messen- 
ger in his office 27,850. 

Compensation of the first comptroller, and the 
clerks, messenger, and assistait messenger in his 
office 22,950. 

Compensation of the second comptroller and the 
clerks and messengers in his office 15,250. 

Compensation of the first auditor, and the clerks 
and messenger in his office 19,900. 

Compensation of the second auditor and the clerk 
and messenger in his office 20,900. 

Compensation of the third auditor, and the clerks, 
messenger, and assistant messenger in his office 
38,350. 

Compensation of the fourth auditor, and the clerks 
and messenger in his office 20,150. 

Compensation of the fifth auditor and the clerks 
and messenger in his office 14,809. 

Compensation of the treasury of the United 
States, and the clerks and messenger in his office 
13,750. 

Compensation of the register of the treasury, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 28,600. 

Compensation of the commissioner of the general 
land office, and the recorder, solicitor, draughtsman, 
assistant draughtsman, clerks, messenger, and pack- 
ers in his office 98,500. 

Compensation of the solicitor of the treasury, and 
the clerks and messenger in his office 12,400. 

The incidental and contingent expenses of the trea- 
sury department, viz; 

In the office of the secretary of the treasury: 
Blank books, binding, and stationery 3,500; news- 
axon and periodicals 100; labor 150; extra clerk 

ire 1,500; printing, (including the printing of the 

public accounts) 2,550; sealing ship registers 100; 
miscellaneous items 700; translating foreign lan- 
guages 150. 

In the office of the first comptroller: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 1,000; payment of 
arrears for binding and printing, incurred previ- 
ous to the year 1842, 700; paying for the print- 
ing of circulars and forms under the late tariff act 
600; labor 450; extra clerk hire 250; miscellaneous 
items 400. 

In the office of the second comptroller: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 700; labor 200; extra 
clerk hire 400; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the office of the first auditor: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 500; assistant messenger 350; mis- 
cellaneous items 150. 

In the office of the second auditor: Blank books 
binding, and stationery 450; labor 250; extra clerk 
hire 150; miscellaneous items, including printing 
blanks, aud one hundred dollars for carpets and other 
indispensable furniture 250. 

In the office of the third auditor: Blank books, 
binding, and stationery 300; labor 250; extra clerk 
hire 300; miscellaneous items 150. 

In the office of the fourth auditor: Blank books, 
binding, and stationery 600; labor 50; extra clerk hire 
100; printing 50; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the office of the fifth auditor: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 325; labor 125; extra clerk hire 
50); miscellaneous items 125. 

in the treasurer’s office: Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 500; labor 375; printing 700; miscellaneous 
iiems 350. 

In the solicitor’s office: Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 600; law books 250; printing circulars, 
blank forms for returns of district attorneys, mar- 
shalls, clerks of courts, and collectors of the customs 
300; labor 150; miscellaneous items 200. 

In the register’s office: Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 1,000; labor 350; printing 500; miscella- 
neous items 1,150; arrears for 1842, for blank books, 
binding, and stationery 494 15; arrears for 1842, for 
printing 726 26. 

In the general land office: Stationery, includ- 
ing blank books and blank forms for the dis- 


trict land office 7,500; fifty thousand pieces of 

rchment and printing patents 7,350; advertising 
and sales in newspapers and in handbill form, public 
notices, and printing circulars 4,000; office furniture, 
and repairs of same 1,200; pay of Jaborers employ- 
ed in the office 500; miscellaneous items 780; com- 
pensation of Samuel C. Davidson, for carrying mails 
of the general Jand office to and from the city post 
office, from the 19th of May to the 6th of Septem- 
ber 1842, 45 61. 

Compensation for the superintendent and eight 
watchmen of the southeast executive building 3,400. 

For contingent expenses of said building, viz: La- 


bor 2,200; fuel and Jight 3,700; miscellaneous items | 59 


1,700. 

For the purchase of a site and the commencement 
of the building of a custom house at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in addition to the proceeds of the 
sale of the present site, if the secretary of the 
treasury shall deem it proper to change the site 
15,000. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation to the secretary of war, and 
the clerks, messenger, and assistant messenger in his 
office 19,350. 

Contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 600; newspapers 
and periodicals 250; labor 300; printing 300; 
miscellaneous items 550; books, maps, and plans 
1,000; extra clerk hire 3,000; arrears for newspa- 
pers and periodicals prior to 26th of August 1842, 
250. 

Compensation of the commissioner of Indian af- 
fairs, and the clerks, messenger, and assistant mes- 
senger in his office 19,400; for contingent expenses 
of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, and station- 
ery 600; labor 50; miscellaneous items 850. 

For compensation of the commissioner of pensions, 
and the clerks and messengers in his office, and in- 
cluding five hundred dollars for the half calendar 
year ending 30th June 16,000; for contingent expen- 
ses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, and sta- 
tionery 500; printing 400; fuel 150; miscellaneous 
items 450. 

Compensation of the clerk and messenger in the 
office of the commanding general 1,500; miscellane- 
ous items for said office 300. 

Compensation of clerks and messenger in the 
office of the adjutant general 7,650; for contingent 
expenses of said office, viz: Printing Army Register 
and orders 400; blank books, binding, and station- 
ery 300; extra clerk hire 100; miscellaneous items, 
including five hundred and ninety-six dollars and six- 
teen cents, unexpended balance of former appropri- 
ations 600. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
Office of the quartermaster general 7,300; for contin- 
gent expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 500; labor 200; printing 200, mis- 
cellaneous items 500. 

Compensation of clerks and messenger in the office 
of the paymaster general 7,100; for contingent ex- 
penses of said office, viz. Blank books, binding, and 
stationery 200; fuel 125; miscellaneous items 400. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of clothing and equipage at Philadelphia 4,200. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the comissary general subsistance 5,300. 
For contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 200; extra clerk hire 
200; printing and advertising 800; labor 100; fuel 100; 
miscellaneous items 300. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the chief engineer 5,650; for contingent 
expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 600; printing 100; fuel 150; miscellane- 
ous items 50. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the surgeon general 2,650; for contingent 
expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 300; printing 50; fuel 75; miscellane- 
ous items 150. 

Compensation of the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the colonel of ordnance $8,650; for contin- 
gent expenses of said office, viz: Blank books, bind- 
ing, and stationery 450; printing 80; fuel 150; miscel- 
laneous items 150. 

Compensation of the clerks and messenger in bu- 
reau of topographical engineers 4,900; for contingent 
expenses of said bureau, viz: Blank books, binding, 
and stationery 400; Jabor 100, fuel 200; miscellane- 
ous items 500. 

Compensation of the superintendent and four 
watchmen of the northwest executive building 1,710; 
contingent expenses of said building, viz: labor 400; 
fuel and light 2,000; miscellaneous items 1,600. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
For compensation of the secretary of the navy, 
and the clerks, messenger, and gssistant messenger 





in his office 19,350. 





—$—__— 
For contingent expenses of said office, viz: Blank 
books, binding, and stationery 800; extra Clerk 
hire 4,000; printing 300; labor 350; miscellaneou 
items 350; newspapers and periodicals 200; pay- 
ment of sundry bills for stationery and newspapeis 
for eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, eighteen hyp. 
dred and forty, eighteen hundred and forty-one and 
eighteen hundred and forty-two 700. 


* For compensation of the chief of the bureau , 
navy yards and docks, and the draughtsman, clerk, 

messenger in his office 8,400; for contingent ex 
penses of said bureau, viz: Blank books, bindipy 
and stationery 300; labor 150; miscellaneous item. 


Compensation of the chief of bureau of constru¢ 
tion, equipment, and repairs, and the assistant con 
structor, clerks and messenger in his office 9.100. 

For contingent expenses of said bureau, viz: Blanj 
books and stationery 200; miscellaneous items 199 


—_— 120. 


Compensation of the chief of bureau of provision 
and clothing, and the clerks and messenger in hj 
office 7,100; for contingent expenses of said bureay 
viz: Blank books, binding, and stationery 400; mig. 
cellaneous items 100. 

Compensation of the chief of bureau of ordnancy 
and hydrography, and the draughtsman, clerk, and 
messenger in his office 9,400; for contingent expenses 
of said bureau, viz: Blank books and stationery-260; 
miscellaneou items 140; labor 100. 

Compensation of the chief of bureau of medicine 
and surgery, and the clerks and messenger in his of.- 
fice 5,200; for contingent expenses of said bureau, 
viz: Blank books, binding and stationery 400; miscel- 
laneous items 200. 

Compensation of the superintendent and three 
watchmen of the southwest executive building 
1,345; for contingent expenses of said building, viz: 
labor 375; fuel and lights 1,350; miscellanedus items 
1,150. 

Payment to Isaac Babbitt, of Boston, in execution 
of a contract made with him by the secretary of the 
navy for the purchase of Babbitt’s ‘‘anti-attrition 
metal,’’ pursuant to the act of congress of 29th of 
August, 1842, 20,000. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For compensation of the postmaster general and 
the three assistant postmasters general, and the clerks, 
messenger, and three assistant messengers, and two 
watchmen of the post office department 74,300. 

For contingent expenses of said department, viz: 
blank books, binding, and stationery 1,800; newspa- 

rs and periodicals 100; fuel and oil 2,100; miscel- 

aneous items 800; printing 900; labor 1,250; one day 

watchman 360; compensation of temporary clerks 
3,000; blank books, binding, and stationery, furnish- 
ed between 2nd October, 1841, and 20th August 1842, 
643 04; blank books, binding, and stationery, furnished 
between the Ist of April, 1840, and 24th of May, 184], 
1,556; advertising done in the years 1839, and 1840, 
102 48; newspapers subscribed for prior to Septem 
ber, 1841, 150. 

Compeasation of the auditor of the post office de- 
partment, and the clerks, messenger, and «assistant 
messenger in his office 85,700; contingent expenses 
of said office, viz: blank books, binding, and statione- 
ry 650; printing blanks 1,130; labor 2,860; sriscvila- 
neous items 550. 

SURVEYORS AND THEIR CLERKS. 

For compensation of the surveyor genera! north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office 8,300; 
the surveyor general in Illinois and Missouri, aud the 
clerks in his office 5,820; Arkansas 4,300; Louisiana 
4,500; Mississippi 7,000; Alabama 4,000; Florida 
5,500; Wisconsin and Iowa 3,100. 

For extra clerks in the offices of the surveyors ge- 
neral, to be apportioned to them according to the 
exigencies of the public service, and including the 
existing undrawn balance of two hundred and ten 
dollars and seventy-seven cents, from 30th December, 
1842, to 30th June, 1844, 21,000. 

Compensation of the secretary to sign patents for 
public lands 1,500. rhode 

Compensation of the commissioners of public build- 
ings in Washington city, and the three assistants, a8 
draw-keepers at the Potomac bridge, including oil, 
firewood, and repairs 4,000. 


UNITED STATES MINT AND BRANCHES. 
For compensation of the officers and workmen of 
the mint at Philadelphia, viz: for the director 3,500; 
treasurer 2,000; chief coiner 2,000; assayer 2,000; 
melter and refiner 2,000; engraver 2,000; assistant 
assayer 1,300; four clerks 4.400; wages to workmen 
24,000; incidental and contingent expenses, including 
the wastage of gold and silver, fuel, materials, sta- 
tionery, water, rent, and taxes 7,973; specimens 0 
ores and coins to be reserved atsaid mint 300. 
Compensation of the officers and workmen of the 
branch mint at Charlotte, in North Carolina, viz: Su- 
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“ srintendent 2,000; assayer 1,500; coiner 1,500; clerk 
P 900; wages to workmen 3,500; incidental and con- 
agent expenses, including fuel, materials, statione- 
taxes,and wastage of gold 1,500. 
"Yoompensation of the officers and workmen of the 
pranch mint at Dahlonega, in Georgia, viz: superin- 
tendent 2,000; assayer 1,500; coiner 1,500; clerk 1,000; 
wages to workmen 2,880; incidental and contingent 
expenses of said branch, including fuel, materials, | 
stationery, taxes, and wastage of gold 1,350. 
Compeusation of the officers and workmen of the 
pranch mint at N. Orleans, viz: superintendent 2,500; 
treasurer 2,000; coiner 2,000; assayer 2,000; melter 
and refiner 2,000; two clerks 2,400; wages to work- 
men 20,000; incidental and contingent expenses of said 
pranch, including fuel, materials, stationery, and 
wastage of gold and silver 15,000. 


GOVERNMENTS IN THE TERRITORIES OF THE U. STATES. 
For compensation of the officers of Wisconsin ter- 
ritory, Viz: governor 2,500; three judges 5,400; se- 
cretary 1,200; contingent expenses of said territory 
- compensation and mileage of the members of the 
legislative assembly of said territory, pay of officers, 
rinting, stationery, fuel, furniture, postage, and all 
other incidental and miscellaneous objects 17,275. 

For compensation of the officers of lowa territory, 
yiz: governor 2,500; three judges 5,400; secretary 
1,200; for contingent expenses of said territory 350; 
for compensation and mileage of the members of the 
legislative assembly of said territory, pay of officers, 
printing, stationery, fuel, furniture, postage, candles, 
and all other incidental and miscellaneous objects 
20,175. , 

For compensation of the officers of Florida terri- 
tory, viz: governor 2,500; five judges 9,500; secre- 
tary 1,500; contingent expenses of said territory 350; 
compensation and mileage of the members of the 
legislative council of said territory, pay of officers, 
stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental and 
miscellaneous objects 27,125. 

JUDICIARY. 

For the salaries of the chief justice and the associ- 
ate justices of the supreme court, and the judges of 
the several districts of the United States 93,900. 

For the attorney general of the United States, and 
the clerk and messenger in his office 5,500; contin- 
gent expenses of said office 5U0. 

For the salaries of the chief justice of the District 
of Columbia, the associate judges, the judges of the 
criminal court and the orphans’ courts of said District 
11,700. 

For the reporter of the decisions of the supreme 
court, including arrears of 1842, 1,350. 

For the salaries of the district attorneys of the se- 
veral districts and territories of the United States, as 
prescribed by law 8,450. 

For arrears of the salaries of the district attorneys 
of Maryland and Massachusetts, for the year 1842, 400. 

For the salaries of the marshals of the several dis- 
tricts and territories of the United States, as prescrib- 
ed by law 7,200. 

For defraying the expenses of the supreme, circuit, 
and district courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia; also, for jurors and witnesses, 
in aid of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and 
forteitures incurred in the year 1844 and preceding 
years; and likewise for defraying the expenses of 
suits in which the United States are concerned, and 
of prosecution for offences committed againt the U. 
States, and for the safe-keeping of prisoners, includ- 
ing expenses under the bankrupt law 373,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annuities and grants: To Josiah H. Webb 50; Ra- 
chel Dohrman 300; Elizabeth C. Perry 400. 

For survey of the coast of the United States, in- 
cluding compensation of superintendent and assist- 
ants 100,000. 

Compensation of the two keepers of the public ar- 
chives in Florida 1,000. 

For expenses in reiation to the relief of certain in- 
solvent debtors of the United States 2,000. 

_ For the ny Pe and maintenance of the peniten- 
tiary of the District of Columbia 5,000. 

or repairing the cellar of the public store house in 
the city of Baltimore, in such manner as to prevent 
the admission of water into the same 4,000. 

For repairs of the custom house at Mobile 5,000. 

To make good a deficiency in the eighteen months 
ending the 30th of June, 1843, and estimated defi- 
ciency in the year ending on the 30th of June, 1844, 
in the fund for the relief of sick and disabled seamen, 
as established by the act ef the 3d of May, 1803 
25,000. 

For paying the contractors under contracts made 
by the government of the United States for complet- 
ing the Boston custom house 50,000. 

For repairing the custom house and post office 
buildings at Charleston, South Carolina, 5,000. 

For registers for ships and vessels, and lists ‘of 


For the payment of balances to officers of old in- | 
ternal revenue and direct tax, (being part of the, 
amount carried to the surplus fund 3lst December, 
1838) 3,661 90. 
For payment to Joseph Russ and Stephen J. Roach, 
in full for labor bestowed and money expended in re- 
tape Me constructing a road Jeading from Pensaco- 
to Tallahassee, in Florida, in pursuance of a set- 
tlement of their account under the act approved the 
17th February, 1836, entitled ‘‘an act for the relief 
of Joseph Russ and Stephen J. Roach” 2,000. 
Lighting Pennsylvania avenue 150. 
a ieee of the captain and watchmen for the 
city of Washington 6,700; contingent expenses for 
fuel and light for said watch 300. 
For payment of the books ordered by the resolu- 
tion of the house of representatives adopted on the 
8th of August, 1842, 47,162 76. 
For expenses incurred prior to January Ist, 1843, 
for clerk hire, wages of porter, and stationery, of the 
commissioners under the act of July 7, 1838, *‘to re- 
mit duties on certain goods destroyed by fire”’ 1,337 99. 
For the balance due to the late commercial agent at 
St. Christopher’s, for disbursements for the relief and 
protection of distressed American seamen 5,866 08. 
To enable the secretary of the treasury to procure 
the necessary manual for the several custom houses, 
together with the necessary instruments and appara- 
tus to ascertain the relative quantity of saccharine 
matter in the different kinds of sugar, agreeably to 
the resolution of the house of representatives adopt- 
ed on the 21st of July, 1842, 6,200. 
For the balance due on the second volume of the 
Documentary History of the American Revolution 
6,326; for the third volume of the same 27,650. 
For completing the indexing of the public docu- 
ments connected with the office of the first comp- 
= and the office of the secretary of the treasury 
00. 
For paying balance of expenses in full for negotiat- 
ing the loans authorized by the acts of 21st July, 1841, 
and 15th April, 1842, 10,000. 


PATENT OFFICE. 
For the purchase of such scientific books as are 
necessary for the use of the patent office 1,200. 
For the collection of agricultural statistics, and for 
other agricultural purposes 2,000. 
To defray the expenses of taking care of and pre- 
serving the botanical and horticultural specimens 
brought home by the squadron of the exploring ex- 
pedition, under the direction and control of the joint 
committee on the library 1,200. 
For the removal of the statue of Washington from 
its present position, and permanently placing the same 
on a proper pedestal, and covering it temporarily in 
the enclosed and cultivated public grounds east of the 
capitol, directly in front of the main entrance and 
steps of the east front of capitol, as suggested in the 
report of the joint committee on the library, and in 
the letter of Mr. Greenough, dated February 3d, 1843, 
referred to and reported by said committee in con- 
nexion with the memorial of Horatio Greenough, 
under the direction and supervision of said Greenough 
5,000. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 

For supplying the light-houses, containing two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-eight lamps, with 
oil, tube-glasses, wicks, buffskins, whiting, and cotton 
cloth, transportation, and keeping apparatus in order 
105,190 30. 

To reimburse the chamber of commerce at Phila- 
delphia the expense incurred by them in continuing 
the light on the breakwater, near Cape Henlopen 800. 

For repairs, refitting, and improvements of light- 
houses, and buildings connected therewith 99,871 42. 

Compensation of two hundred and thirty-six keep- 
ers of light houses, eighteen of them being charged 
with double lights, and one with three 93,938. 
aon of thirty keepers of floating lights 

,000. 

For seamen’s wages, repairs, and supplies of thirty 
floating lights 66,420 84. 

For weighing, mooring, cleansing, repairing and 
supplying the loss of beacons, buoys, chains, and 
sinkers 24,613 64. 

For rebuilding the beacon at Black Rock, Connec- 
ticut 10,000. 

For expenses of examining annually, and reporting 
the condition of light-houses 4,000. 

For superintendents’ commissions, at two and one- 
half per cent. 10,250 85. 

For the completion of the repairs of the Potomac 
bridge 3,500. 

SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 

For completing the survey of private land claims 
in Alabama, and their connexion with the adjacent 
lands, at a rate not exceeding eight dollars per mile, 
being in addition to the appropriation made for a si- 
milar object by the act of April 6th, 1838, and in- 





crews, including cost of new dies and plates 4,000. 


three thousand three hundred and seventeen dollars 
and seventy-six cents, to pay for work already com- 
pleted and returned 5.800. 

For completing the retracing of certain old surveys 
in the state of Mississippi, at a rate not exceeding 
eight dollars per mile, in addition to the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of May 8th, 1840, for 
the survey of private land claims, and connecting the 
same with the adjacent public lands south of the 31st 
degree of latitude, at the same rate 11,100. 

For completing the surveys in Missouri, in the 
towns named in the act of May 26th, 1824, in addi- 
tion to the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of March 3d, 1841, for a similar object and including 
office work 4,000. 

For surveying the public lands in addition to the 
unexpended balance of former appropriations, to be 
apportioned to the several surveying districts, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the public service 40,000. 
For the survey of small detached tracts, Illinois 
and Missouri, principally in the military district of 
lilinois, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per mile, 
and including office work 3,000. 


INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 
For salaries of the ministers of the United States to 
G. Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain, 
Mexico, and Brazil 72,000; salaries of the secreta- 
ries of legation to the same places 16,000. 
For salaries of the charges des affaires to Portugal, 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Chili, Peru, 
Venezuela, New Grenada, Texas, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia 54,000. 
For outfits of a minister to France and of a charge 
d’affaires to Denmark 13,500. 

For salary of the minister resident to Turkey 6,000. 

For salary of a dragoman to the legation to Turkey 
2,500. 

Compensation to a commissioner to the Sandwich 
Islands 3,000. 

For the contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad 20,000; contingent expenses of foreign inter- 
course 30,000. 

For the salary of the consul at London 2,000; sala- 
ry of a consul at Beyrout 500. 

For the relief and protection of American seamen 
in foreign countries 50,000. 

For clerk hire, office rent, and other expenses of 
the office of the American consul at London 2,800. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Barbary 
15,000. 

For defraying the expenses attending the convey- 
ance and forwarding, by land, and of the receipt and 
and delivery of mails, letters, and despatches at and 
between Chagres and Panama, including the com- 
pensation of an agent of the Uuited States at each of 
said places for the above purposes 1,000. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

For the service of the general post office for the 
year commencing on the Ist day of July, 1843, in 
conformity to the act of 2d July, 1836, $4,545,000, 
viz: for the transportation of the mail 3,195,000; com- 
pensation of postmasters 920,000; ship, steamboat, 
and way-letters 22,000; wrapping paper 18,000; of- 
fice furniture (for the office of postmasters) 7,000; 
advertising 32,000; mail bags 18,000; blanks 30,000; 
mail locks, keys, and stamps 9,000; mail depreda- 
tions and special agents 28,000: Provided, That no 
special, or travelling, or post office agent shall re- 
ceive a higher compensation than $1,250 per annum, 
and in addition thereto, $2 per day for his travelling 
expenses. For clerks for offices (for the offices of 
postmasters) 210,000; miscellaneous 56,000: Provided, 
That the president and the postmaster general shall 
have the same power to transfer funds from one to 
another head gf appropriation of the foregoing ap- 
propriations, made for the service of the general 
post office, as the president and any other head of an 
executive department now have to transfer funds ap- 
propriated under one head to the service of another, 
in any other branch of the public service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For taking down the two old furnaces in the crypt 
under the rotundo, and building two new ones, and 
other work connected therewith, according to a pro- 
position of John Skirving, under date of February 
ist 1843 1,454. 

For constructing two furnaces under each end of 
the first story of the centre of the capitol 7,973. 

For annual repairs of the capitol, for the eighteen 
months ending 30th June, 1844, 11,231 50. 

For annual repairs of the president’s house, gar- 
dener’s salary, laborers, tools, and top dressing for 
plants, for the eighteen months ending 30th June, 
1844, 3,734 25. 

For the amount due for work and materials on the 
treasury building, on the general post office, and the 
bridge on Pennsylvania avenue 7,004 44. 

For iron railing and gates on the lower terrace of 
the treasury building, and tripods and lamps on the 





cluding a deficiency in the existing appropriation of 


blocking in front of the portico 3,700. 
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For tripods with ee the blocking in front of 
the general post office 200. 

For repairing damage to iron pipes by freshet 
733 51. 

For materials and work for bulkhead frames and 
doors and windows in the cellar of the capitol 221. 

For marble basin at the fountain on the terrace of 
the capitol 120. 

For pay of James Kelly, amount allowed him by 
the commissioners under the resolution of congress 
50 44. 

For preparing and publishing charts, and other- 
wise carrying into effect the act of August 26th, 1842, 
for publishing an account of the discoveries of the 
exploring expedition, under the supervision and di- 
rection of the joint committee on the library 20,009. 

H. R. 720. To enable the president of the United 
States to establish the future commercial relations 
between the United States and the Chinese empire, 
on terms of national equal reciprocity 40,000. 

H. R. Res. 30. For continuing an additional clerk 
in the second auditor’s office one year 1,000. 

Total $8,383,936 42. 


H. R. 645. For the support of THE army and of the 

military academy, and for armories, arsenals, arms and 

munitions of war, and surveys, for the half calendar 

year ending the 30th day of June, 1843, and for the 

fiscal year beginning the first day of July, 1843, and 

ending the 30th day of June, 1844. 

For pay of the army for said half calendar year 
$258,737 92. And for said fiscal year 1,313,370. 

For commutation of officers’ subsistence for said 
half calendar year 149,173 40. 

And for said fiscal year 461,868. 

For commutation of forage for officers’ horses for 
said half calendar year 31,760 56. 

And for said fiscal year 101,035. 


For payments in lieu of clothing for discharged 
soldiers and officers’ servants, for said half calendar 
year 29,415. 

And for said fiscal year 58,830. 

For subsistence in kind for said fiscal year 495,465 
60; clothing, camp and garrison equipage, for said 
fiscal year 100,000. 

For regular supplies in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for said half calendar year 30,000; and for said 
fiscal year 195,000. 

For barracks, quarters, and storehouses, for said 
half calendar year 45,000; and for said fiscal year 
105,000. 

For arrearages for the completing quarters and 
barracks at Fort Severn, Maryland 9,029 453. 


For the incidental expenses of the quartermaster’s 

department 115,000. 

or transportation of officers’ baggage, when tra- 
velling on duty without troops, for said fiscal year 
50,000. 

For transportation of troops and supplies 170,000. 

For the current expenses of ordnance service for 
the said fiscal year 80,000. 

For armaments of fortifications, including com- 
pensation of a competent person to superintend the 
manufacture of cannon, for the said fiscal year 
100,000. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores for the said fis- 
cal year 75,000. 

For manufacture of arms at national armories for 
the said fiscal year 300,000. 

For repairs, improvements, and new machinery at 
Springfield armory for the said fiscal year 26,500. 

For repairs, improvements, and new machinery at 
Harper’s Ferry armory for the said fiscal year 
30,500. 

For arsenals for the said fiscal year 90,000. 


For purchase of saltpetre and brimstone for the 
gaid fiscal year 40,000. a 

For completing the principal building of the arse- 
mal at Charleston, South Carolina, for the said fiscal 
year 32,000. ; ; 

For expenses of preparing drawings of artillery 
for the said fiscal year 1,200. 

For surveys in reference to the military defences 
of the frontier, inland and the Atlantic, for the said 
fiscal year, including a survey of the direct commu- 
nication from Albemarle sound to the Atlantic ocean, 
with a view to reopen a ship channel 15,000. 

Fer military and geographical surveys west of the 
Mississippi for the said half calendar year 5,000. 

And for the said fiscal year 15,000. 


For continuation of the surveys of the northern 
and northwestern lakes of the United States for the 
said fiscal year 30,000. 

For medical and hospital department for the said 
half calendar year 9,500; and for the said fiscal year 
25 000. 

For continuing the meteorological observations at 
the military posts of the United States, under the 
direétion of the surgeon general, for said fiscal year 
2.000. 





For the continuation of improvements on the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Ohio, and Arkansas river for said 
half year 50,000; and for said fiscal year 100,000. 


For the support of the military academy for the 
half calendar year and for the fiscal year aforesaid: 
viz: for pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musi- 
cians for the said half calendar year 30,232; and for 
the said fiscal year 60,464; for commutation of sub- 
sistence for said half calendar year 19,873 80; and 
for the said fiscal year 40,077; for commutation of 
forage for officers’ horses for said half calendar year 
2,592; and for said fiscal year 5,184; for commuta- 
tion of clothing for officers’ servants for said half 
calendar year 210; and for said fiscal year 420; 
for the various current and ordinary expenses of 
the academy, other than pay and subsistence for said 
half calendar year 11,805 10; and for said fiscal year 
24,941 20; for increase and expense of library for 
said half calendar year 650; and for said fiscal year 
1,300. For construction of barracks for cadets for 
said fiscal year 30,000. 

Total $4,073,134 11. 


H. R. No. 659. For the NavaL service for the half 
calendar year beginning the first day of January, and 
ending the 30th day of June, 1843, and for the fiscal 
year beginning the first day of July, 1843, and ending 
the 30th day of June, 1844. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers 
and seamen, including engineer corps of the navy 
for the said half calendar year 1,496,584 50; and for 
the said fiscal year 2,715,808. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, 
and all the civil establishments of the several yards, 
for the said half calendar year 36,860; and for the 
said fiscal year 73,720. 


For provisions for the navy, including transporta- 
tion, cooperage, and other expenses, for the said half 
calendar year 362,769 50, and for the said fiscal year 
623,653. 

For clothing for the navy, including transporta- 
tion and every other expense, to be reimbursed out 
of the sales of the clothing for the said half calendar 
year 380,000. 


For surgeons’ necessaries, and appliance for the 
sick and hurt of the naval service, including the ma- 
rine corps, for the said half calendar year 51,250, 
and for the said fiscal year 42,840; and for arrearages 
of preceding years under this head 50,000. 


For the increase, repair, armament, and equipment 
of the navy, and wear and tear of vessels in com- 
mission; for the said halt calendar year 500,000; and 
for the said fiscal year 1,000,600. 

For the support of Africans recaptured on the 
coast of Africa or elsewhere, and returned to Africa 
by the armed vessels of the United States 5,000. 

For improvements and necessary repairs of the 


NAVY YARDS, namely: 

For Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for the said 
half calendar year 15,510 40; and for the said fiscal 
year 24,900 76. 

For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said half 
calendar year 20,992 70; and for the said fiscal year 
34,379. 

For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 
dar year 16,000; and for the said fiscal year 25,400. 

And for the construction of a floating dry dock 
at Pensacola, of capacity sufficient for the repair 
of frigates of the smaller class, and upon such plan 
as the secretary of the navy shall approve 100,000. 


For Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the said half 
calendar year 1,950; and for the said fiscal year 
2,070. 

For Washington, District of Columbia, for the said 
half calendar year 5,767; and for the said fiscal year 
4,814. 

For Gosport, Virginia, for the said half calendar 
year 5,200; and for the said fiscal year 9,310. 

For Pensacola, Florida, for the said half calendar 
year 3,000; and for the said fiscal year 4,047. 

For the necessary repairs of hospital buildings and 
their dependencies, viz: 

For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said half 
calendar year 1,500; and for the said fiscal year 
1,300. 

For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 
dar year 8,832; and for the said fiscal year 15,000. 

For Norfolk, Virginia, for the said half calendar 
year 2,000; and for the said fiscal year 2,000. 

For Pensacola, Florida, for the said half calendar 
year 1,500; and for the said fiscal year 2,448 25. 


For Philadelphia naval asylum, for the said half 
calendar year 945; and for the said fiscal year 366. 

For necessary repairs of MAGAZINES, VIZ: 

For Charlestown, Massachusetts, for the said 
half calendar year 500; and for the said fiscal year 
1,000. 

For Brooklyn, New York, for the said half calen- 
dar year 350; and for the said fiscal year 350. 





titan 

For Washington, District of Columbia, for the saig 
half calendar year 250; and for the said fiscal year 250 

For Norfolk, Virginia, for the said half calendar 
year 350; and for the said fiseal year 350 

For ordnance and ordnance stores for the navy and 
“ai Pa yore on ‘i, northern lakes, for the Said 

aif caiendar year 48,422 97; and for the sai 
year 96,847 93. Wr fatal 

For defraying the expenses that may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz: For freight and transporta. 
tion of materials and stores of every description: 
for wharfage and dockage; storage and rent; traye| 
ling expenses of officers and transportation of seq. 
men; house rent to pursers, when duly authorizeq. 
for funeral expenses; for commissions, clerk hire’ 
office rent, stationery, and fuel to navy agents; fo; 
premiums and incidental expenses of recruiting; fo, 
apprehending deserters; for compensation to Judge 
advocates; for per diem allowance to persons at. 
tending courts martial and courts of inquiry, o 
other services authorised by law; for printing anq 
stationery of every description, and for working the 
lithographic press; for books, maps, charts, mathe. 
matical and nautical instruments, chronometers, mo. 
dels, and drawing; for the purchase and repair of 
fire engines and machinery connected therewith, ang 
for other machinery; for the repair of steam en- 
gines in the navy yards; for the pene and main- 
tenance of oxen and horses, and for carts, timber. 
wheels,, and workmen’s tools of every description; 
for postage of letters on public service; for Pilotage 
and towing ships of war; for assistance rendered to 
vessels in distress; for incidental labor at navy yards 
not applicable to any other appropriation; for coal 
and other fuel, and for candles and oil for the use of 
navy and shore stations, and for no other object or 
purpose whatever, for the said half calander year 
$330,000, and for said fiscal year 450,000. 

Contingent expenses for objects not enumerated 
for the said half calendar year 1,500, and for said 
fiscal year 3,000. 

For printing and publishing the eode of rutes and 
regulations for the government of the navy, prepar- 
ed by the secretary of the navy and attorney gene- 
ral, in obedience to a resolution of the last session, 
in case the same should be ratified by congress 1,000. 

For corres the expenses of the agencies for the 
inspection of hemp, authorised by a joint resolution 
of congress, approved eighteenth February, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three 4,000. 


MARINE CORPS. 

For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, privates, and servants, serving on shore, and 
subsistence of officers of the marine corps, for the 
said half calendar year 99,938, and for the said fis. 
cal year 201,472 15. 

For provisions for the non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, servants, and washerwomer, 
serving on shore, for the said half calendar year 
19.128 08, and for the said fiscal year 38,678 80. 

For clothing for said half calendar year 20,349, 
and for the said fiscal year 40,698. 

For fuel for the said half calendar year 8,137 00, 
and for the said fiscal year 16,274 12. 

To keep barracks in repair, and for rent of tem- 
porary barracks, for the said half calendar year 
3,000, and for the said fiscai year 6,000. 

For transportation of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, and expenses of re- 
cruiting, for the said half year 4,000, and for the 
said fiscal year 8,000. 

For military stores, pay of armorers, keeping 
arms in repair, accoutrements, ordnance stores, tlags, 
drums, fifes, and other instruments for the band, for 
the said half calendar year 1,400, and for the said 
fiscal year 2,800. 

For contingent expenses of said corps, for the 
said half calendar year 8,990, and for the said fiscal 
year 17,980. 

Total $9,082,733 22. 

H. R. 748. For the payment of navy pensions due on 
the first of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and on the first day of January, one thousand 

eight hundred and forty-four. 

To pay the invalids now on the rolls, (apd those 
who may be added during the first half year of 1843) 
and the said Ist dayof July, twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and on the said first day of January, twenty 
thousand dollars 40,000. 

To pay widows’ pensions under the act of June, 
1834, (including not only those who are now on the 
rolls, but those who may be added for the first half 
year of 1843,)on the first day of July, three thou- 
sand dollars, and on the said first day of January, 
three thousand dollars, 6,000. 

To pay the claims of widows and orphans, under 
the actof March 3d, 1837, on_the said first day of 
July, eight thousand dollars, and on the said first day 
of January, eight thousand dollars, 16,000. 

Total $62,000. 
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R. 670. For certain rortiricaTions the United 


H. ‘cape 

alf calendar year beginning on the Ist 
a ay aol ending i the thirtieth day of June, 
Te oad eight hundred and forty-three; and for the 
8 al year beginning on the first day of July, one thou- 
yond eight hundred and forty-three, and ending on the 
Wir tieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 


For repairs of Fort Independence and sea-wall, 
Castle island, Boston harbor, for the said fiscal year, 
95m Fort Warren, Boston harbor, for the said half 
calendar year, 25,000, and for the said fiscal year 

0. 
so sea-wall on J.ovell’s island, Boston harbor, 
for the said fiscal year 16,000. 

For Fort Adams, Rhode Island, for the said half ca- 
lendar year 20,000, and for the said fiscal year 30,000. 

For rebuilding Fort Trumbul!, New London har- 
bor, Connecticut, for the said half calendar year 
5.000, and for the said fiscal year 40,000 

"For repairs for Fort Niagara, New York, for the 
said half calendar year 5,000. 

For repairs of Fort Ontario, New York, for the 
said half calendar year 3,000, and for the said fiscal 
year 6,000. : 

For Fort Schuyler, East river, New York, for the 
gaid half calendar year 3,000, and for the said fiscal 
year 50,000. ' 

For repairs of Fort Wood, Bedlow’s island, New 
York harbor, New York, for the said fiscal year, 

000. 
ie repairs of Fort Hamilton, New York harbor, 
New York, for the said half calendar year 3,000, 
and for the said fiscal year 15,000. 

For repairs of Fort Washington,] Potomac river, 
Maryland, for the said fiscal year 7,500. 

For Fort Monroe, Virginia, for the said half ca- 
lendar year 25,000, and for the said fiscal year 50,000. 

For repairs of Fort Macon, Beaufort harbor, N. 
Carolina, for the said half calendar year 8,000, and 
for the said fiscal year 7,000. 

For preservation of site of Fort Macon, Beaufort 
harbor, N. Carolina, for the said half calendar year 
8,000, and for the said fiscal year 13,000. 

For repairs of Fort Caswell, Cape Fear river, N. 
Carolina, for the said fiscal year 6,000. 

For dike to Drunken Dick shoal, for preserva- 
tion of Sullivan’s Island, and site of Fort Moultrie, 
South Carolina, for the said fiscal year 30,000. 

For Fort Sumter, Charleston harbor, South Caro- 
lina, for the said fiscal year 45,000. 

For preservation of site of Fort Johnson, South 
Carolina, for the said half calendar year 6,500. 

For Fort Pulaski, Georgia, for the said half calen- 
dar year 30,000, and for the said fiscal year 30,000. 

For Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, Florida, for 
the said half calendar year 7,000, and for the said 
fiscal year 6,000. 

For Fort McRee, Pensacola harbor, Florida, for 
the said half calendar year 4,000, and for the said 
fiscal year 4,000. 

For Fort Barancas, Pensacola harbor, Florida, for 
the said half calendar year 25,000, and for the said 
fiscal year 33,000. 

For repairs of Fort Morgan, Mobile point, Ala- 
bama, for the said half calendar year 8,000, and for 
the said fiscal year 10,000. 

For repairs of Fort Dupre, Louisiana, for the said 
half calendar year 3,500. 

For repairsof Fort Jackson, Mississippi river, 
Louisiana, for the said half calendar year 10,000, 
and for the said fiscal year 10,000. 

For repairs of Fort St. Philip, Mississippi river, 
Louisiana, for the said half calendar year 5,000, and 
for the said fiscal year 5,000. 

For Fort Livingston, Grand Terre Island, Barra- 
taria bay, Louisiana, for the said half calendar 
year 20,000, and for the said fiscal year 30,000. 

For repairing and rebuilding barracks at Fort Gib- 
80n at its present site,or in the vicinity thereof. 
15,000. 

For the completion of the worksat Fort Smith 
Arkansas, for the said half calendar year 20,000. ° 

For the completion of barracks, quarters, and 
storehouses at Fort Atkinson, Turkey river, for the 
said half calendar year 6,000. 

Total $808,500. 


H. R. 661. For pensions for the half calendar year be- 
ginning the first day of January and ending’ the thir- 
teenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
Sorty-three; and for the fiscal year beginning the Jirst 
day of July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
three, and ending the thirtieth day of June, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-four. 
For invalid pensions for the said half calendar 

year 86,240, and for the fiscal year 158,400. 
For revolutionary pensions under the act of the 

18th March, 1818, for the said half calendar‘year 


For pensions to widows and orphans, under the act 
of 4th of July, 1836, for the said half calendar year 
4,500, and for the said fiscal year 229,250. 
For five years’ pensions to widows, under the act 
of 7th of July, 1838, for the said half calendar year 
10,000, and for the said fiscal year 120,000. 
For arrearages prior to July, 1815, payable through 
the third auditor, for the said half calendar year 
1,000, and for the said fiscal year 2,000. 

For arrearages and half-pay pensions, through the 
second auditor, for the said fiscal year 500. 

For half-pay pensions, payable through the third 
auditor, for the said fiscal year 3,000. 


H. R. 655. 
For pensions under the act of March 3d, 1843, to 
widows of revolutionary soldiers 380,000. 
Total $1,197,490. 


H. R. 660. For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes, and for the current and contin- 
gent expenses of the INDIAN DEPARTMENT, for the half 
calendar year beginning the Ist day of January and 
ending the 30th day of June, 1843; and for the fiscal 
year beginning the 1st day of July, 1843, and ending 
the 30th day of June, 1844, and for other purposes. 
For the fulfilment of the treaties with various Jn- 
dian tribes, for the same half calendar year 723,708, 
and for the said fiscal year 749,065. 
For the payment of three drafts, drawn on the de- 
partment by Governor Doty, for goods, provisions, 
and presents, procured and delivered by him to the 
Sioux Indians, while holding the treaty with them 
in 1841, and which treaty was rejected by the senate 
at its late session, for said half calendar year 13,- 
776 49. 
For the removal to the west of the Mississippi, of 
250 of the New York Indians, of the Seneca, Cayu- 
ga, and Onondaga tribes, and for fulfilling other trea- 
ty stipulations with them, provided that so many are 
willing to emigrate, for the half calendar year 20,- 
477 50. 
For current expenses of the Indian department for 
the said half calendar year 53,500, and including 
$450 paid by order of General Z. Taylor, for two 
white boys ransomed from the Camanche Indians, and 
for the said fiscal year 93,300. 
For subsistance of the Choctaw claimants and their 
Indian witnesses during their attendance at the sit- 
ting of the commissioners appointed under the “act 
to provide for the satisfaction of claims arising un- 
der the 14th and 19th articles of the treaty of Dan- 
cing Rabbit creek, concluded in September, 1830, 
15,000. 

For the removal of the Choctaws to the west of 
the Mississippi 67,490. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Chip- 
pewa Indians, concluded October 4th, 1842, 51,000. 


For carrying into effect the treaty with the Sac 
and Fox Indians, concluded October llth, 1842, 
299,566 34. 

For defraying the expenses of a negotiation with 
he Kansas Indians, or other tribes on the waters of 
the Missouri river, for the purpose of obtaining a 
tract of Jand for the permanent and perpetual resi- 
dence of the Sacs and Foxes, as stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty ratified February 15th, 
1843, 1,500. 

To satisfy contracts entered into in the month of 
August, 1836, by major general Thomas S. Jesup, 
then commanding the army in Alabama with the 
Creek tribe of Indians 12,000. o 

Total $2,100,383 33. 


H. R. 697. For carrying into effect the rREATY between 
the United States and Great Britain, concluded at 
Washington on the 9th day of JMugust, 1842. 

For the payment of salaries, and for other expen- 
ses of the commission, including the purchase or re- 
pair of instruments, wages to persons employed, and 
other contingencies 15,000. 

For the payment in equal moieties to the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts, in conformity with the 
provision of the Sth article of the treaty 300,000. 

For the payment of the accounts of the states of 
Maine and Massachusetts for all claims for expenses 
incurred by them in protecting the heretofore dis- 
oar territory on the northeastern frontier of the 

nited States, and making a survey thereof, as pro- 
vided by 5th article of treaty—for Massachusetts 

10,792 95; for Maine 206,934 79. 

Total $532,727 74. 


H. R. 678. For the protection of commerce on Lake 
Micuigan. 

For the construction of a harbor at the most suit- 
able situation at or near Milwaukie, in the territory 
of Wisconsin, to be made under the survey of an ol- 
ficer to be appointed by the secretary of war, for the 
said half calendar year 15,000, and for the said fis- 
cal year 15,000. 








17,600, and for the said fiscal year 192,000 


For continuing the public works at the harbor of 


A 


oneaaan year 10,000, and for the said fiscal year 
15.000. 

For continuing the public works at the harbor of 
St. Joseph, in the state of Michigan, for the said 
half calendar year 10,000, and for the said fiscal year 
15,000. 

Total $80,000. , 
H. R. 738. For an examination and survey of th 
harbor of Memphis, in Tennessee 3,000. 

H. R. 641. To test the practicability of estab- 
lishing a system of electro-magnetic telegraphs by 
the United States 30,000. 


H. R. 380. For the payment of seven companies 
of Georgia militia 19,399 87. 3 
PRIVATE CLAIMS. 





H. R. 319 Samuel Hambleton $970 84 
Do. 360 James Lowe 1,000 
Do. 388 Allen Rogers 282 05 
Do. 389 William G. Sanders 900 
Do. 422 Edward Bartlett 9,062 50 
Do. 429 Peter Lionberger 100 
Do. 471 Caspar W. Wever 1,500 
Do. 479 Richard Rush 3,815 73 

Owners of the fund re-) 

ceived from the British 

government as an indem- 
Do. 483 | nity for slaves lost on 7,965 28 

board the Comet and En- 

comium at Nassau } 
Do. 484 James M. Morgan 378 
Do. 498 David Watkinson & Co. 906 50 
Do. 511 Joshua Drew 240 
Do. 545 Peters, Moore & Co. 2,166 66 
Do. 567 Snow Y. Sears 400 
Do. 588 James 8. Calhoun 15.900 
Do. 589 Johnson Patrick 1,351 76 
Do. 600 John Skirving 600 
Do. 620 John Core 80 
Do. 622 Thomas D. Gilson 151 85 
Do. 637 George Randalland others 3,471 57 
Do. 646 Charles Waldron 1,179 61 
Do. 647 John Randolph Clay 3,750 
Do. 654 William Fabre 120 42 
Do. 667 George A. Winslow 144 
Do. 681 Representatives of Robert 

A. Kelly 600 

Do. 705 Andrew Fisher 79 
Do. 706 Gamaliel E. Smith 350 
Do. 707 William W. Street 625 
Do. 729 John Hodgkin 3,515 50 
Do. 733 John Skirving 3,287 25 

Senate 6 Robert B. Lewis 15 
Do. 79 Richard Patten 50 
Do. 92 Mary W. Thompson 750 





$65,708 52 
RECAPITULATION. 
Civil and diplomatic list, six mionths 
ending June 30, 1843 
*Civil and diplomatic list, one year 
ending June 30, 1844 


$1,870,172 50 
8,388,936 42 


Military service for same periods 4,973.134 11 
Naval service for same periods 9,082,733 22 
Navy pensions 62,000 00 
Fortifications 808,500 00 
Pensions—invalid, revolutionary, and 

widows 1,197,499 00 
Indian department—treaties, &c. 2,100,383 33 
Treaty with Great Britain 532,727 74 
Protection of commerce, Lake Mich- 

igan 80,000 00 
Examination and survey of harbor of 

Memphis 3,000 00 
Establishment of telegraphs 30,000 00 
Payment of Georgla militia 19,399 87 
Private claims 65,708 52 





$29,214,185 71 
OFFICERS CREATED AND THE SALARIES THEREFOR. 
By the act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic service, No. 804: 
Commissioners to the Sandwich Islands $3,000 
Consul at Beyrout 500 
By the act for carrying into effect the trea- 
ty between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, No. 697: 
A commissioner for running, marking, and tra- 
cing the boundary line between the United 
States and British possessions in North A- 


merica 3,000 
A clerk to said commissioner 1,500 
By the act providing the means of future 
intercourse between the United States and 
the government of China, No. 720: 
Mission to China 40,000 





* This item includes the appropriations for the post 
office department, which are paid exclusively out of the 
revenues ot that departmem, and therefore are no charg 





Chicago, in the state of Illinois, for the said half 


oa the treasury, and which amount to $4,545,000. 
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POSTSCRIPT. The royal mail steamer Hibernia, 
a new and larger vessel of the Cunard line, arrived at 
Boston on the 4th, with Liverpool dates to the 18th of 
April. Lord Brougham kad made some important mo- 
tions in parliament relative to the slave trade. 

Parliament adjourned for the easter holidays, to meet 
again on the 24th. . r 

The steamship Great Western was advertised to sail 
from Liverpool for New York, on the 29th ult. 

The Toulonnais of the 6ih inst. states that the empe- 
ror of Morocco had given satisfaction to the U. States 
for the insult offered to their consul by the governor of 
Tangier. ‘The latter had been superceded in his post, 
and the flag of the Union having been hoisted on the 
consular house, was saluted by the batteries of the place. 

Another extensive failure had occured in the westend 
bill discounting circles in London—that of Mr. Gibbs.— 
The liabilities are stated at £200,000. 

In England, Ireland and Scotland, the wheat is look- 
ing remarkably well, with every prospect of an abundant 
harvest. 

Accounts to the 11th January. from the Cape of Good 
Hope, notice the march of government troops beyond the 
Orange River, and the expectation that the Boers would 
all disperse, afier leading to an outlay of £30,000. Abun- 
dant rain had fallen. 

The grand invention, the A@rial Carriage spoken of in 
Willmer and Smith’s European Times a week or two 
since is said to have been realized. 

We have accounts of the shock of late earthquakes 
over nearly the whole of the continent of Europe, in Afri- 
ca, and in Asia Minor. In Palestine, as usual, the shocks 
were quite severe. 

Several of the most extensive landlords of Ireland had 
reduced their rents 20 per cent. of course much to the 
satisfaction of tenants. 

Real estate in Manchester, England, has depreciated 
nearly fifty per cent. within the year past. 

The cause of temperance in Ireland, instead of ‘‘dy- 
ing away,” had received a new impetus by several emi- 
nent Catholic clergymen publicly devoting themselves to 
the assistance of Father Matthew. 

The celebrated Greek chief Colocotroni, famous for 
the distinguished part he took in the revolution, died re- 
cently at Athens of an attack of the apoplexy. 

Accounts from Algiers, in the French papers, lead us 
to believe that Abd-el-Kader is still secure in his moun- 
tain and desert fastnesses—“unconquered and uncon- 
querable.” 

A volcano of a novel kind has broken out in the 
neighborhood of Koenigshatte,in Silesia. For twenty 

ears a slow fire, which Occasioned no alarm, has burnt 
in the coal mines of that district; but recently it has shot 
out immense volumes of flames, which threaten destruc- 
tion to the surrounding buildings, and to the vast forests 
of the country. A steam engine has been established, for 
the purpose of discharging water into the mines; but 
this machine had been in action at the last accounts for 
72 hours, without producing any effect. 

The Solway mail steamer, West India line, was lost off 
Corunna on April 7th, some lives lost. 

Liverpool cotton market, April 19. The cotton trade 
has not exhibited any marked feature since Friday last. 
The imports have proved very large, and the mafket has 
had a tendency to droop, more especially as regards the 
middling and lower classes of American, which must 
be quoted $d. per lb. lower than they were previous to 
the arrival of the Great Western. ‘I'he demand has 
been tolerably good, about 13,500 bags have changed 
hands, and the imports have amounted to 45,050. 


AMAZONE BONNETS. Amongst the various specimens 
of American taste as well as ingenuity, is this new arti- 
cle, which is superceding as it surpasses every thing of 
the season from abroad. They are altogether American, 
really beautiful and becoming. 


Bequests. The Zanesville, Ohio Aurora, states that 
the widow of the late E. Buckingham, recently deceas- 
ed, has bequeathed in her will the following sums for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes: 

For the educatien of females at the Putnam Se- 
minary $10,000 
Towards erecting a parsonage for the Presbyte- 

rian church, 1,000 
For the American Bible society, 1,000 
For the American Board of Commissioners for 


foreign missions, 1,000 





For the a Tract society, 500 
For negro emancipation, 1,000 
$14,500 


The Philadelphia Mercury states that Mr. Rreway, 
who died in that city a few days ago, has bequeathed up- 
wards of $800,000 to various charitable purposes. $300, 
000 of that sum are devoted to the erection of a Public 
Hospital. He left alsoa lotof ground for the same 
purpose. The remainder of his property, amounting to 
about $5,500,000, is to be divided between his son and 
two daughters. 


Business tv New Yor. The New York Express 
says, “Business is quite active in the city, but it is trans- 
acted by the few and not by the many. Some houses, 
with capital and credit, are doinga heavy business, 
while the men with moderate means are doing very lit 
tle. Rents, of stores particularly, are lower than they 
hawe been for years. Some that have been among our 


most active merchants, we are sorry to see, are moving 
into less business portions of the city, apparently to close 
up their affairs.”” 


Cast stat. The Pittsburg Gazette states that. the 
manufacture of cast steel by Messrs. Shoenberger, is 
now in fall and successful operation at that place, and 
that they are now filling an order for the U. 8. armory 
at Harper’s Ferry. That now making is intended for 
conversion into files. 


Cuar.es, Compts pe Mis.es, who had 12,000 men un- 
der his command in the army of Napoleon, and who 
was at one time commander-in-chief of the garrison of 
the city of Rome, is now in Nashville, Tennessee, teach- 
ing school. [Boston Trans. 


Con. R. M. Jounson arrived at New Orleans on the 
20th, and was received by a committee composed of a 
number of gentlemen of both political parties. Colonel 
Barton made him an address in behalf of the citizens, to 
which Col. Johnson responded. 


Cotton. The market at New York is active; 2,500 
ye sold on the 4th and 5th instant at an advance of 
g Ol act. 

At New Orleans on the 24th the sales were 1,500 
bales—at Mobile on the 25th 2,000 baies; at Savannah 
during the week ending the 28th ult. receipts 2,000 bales; 
exports 7,500; stocks 23,026 bales; sales 3,8V00 bales at 
45 a 63 for Upland; at Charleston same week sales 5,310 | 
bales. Prices remained firm. 





Execrions. The returns of the Virginia election have 
been received so far as to enable us to state that Lang- 
horn, whig, is elected in the 1st district; 2d do. Drom- 
goole, Van Buren; &d, Coles, V. B.; 4th, Hubbard, V. B; 
5th, result doubtful yet; 6th, Jones, V. B.; 7th, Henry A. 
Wise; 8th, Newton, whig; 9th, Chilton, whig; 10th, Lu- 
cas, V. B; ilth, Taylor, V. B.; 13th, Hopkins, V. B.; 
15th, Steenrod, V. B. 


Emicration. Intelligence has reached this country 
that a large body of tailors, painters, and clerks have 
had meetings in London, and have appointed commit- 
tees to make arrangements for their embarkation for the 
United States and Canada. 


Four, continues to maintain our last quotations in 
the sea ports or even a shade higher. At Boston 5 31; 
at New York, Genesee $4 75a 5 for choice brands. At 
Baltimore 4 25. At Alexandria $4. 


Jews. Itiscomputed that there are 60,000 Jews in 
the United States. There area few converted Jews, 
one of whom is connected with the Methodist church, 
and is soon to go out as a preacher; ane at the semina- 
ry of the German Reformed Church, Pa., and three in 
New York city. There are three Jewish synagogues in 
Cleveland, Ohio;2 in Albany; lin Easton, Pa; 2in 
Philadelphia; 6 in New_York; 1 in Syracuse; Lin 
Newport, R. I., and lin Baltimore, besides a few others 
in different parts of the Union. 


Mexico. On the 9th ult. a courier arrived at Vera 
Cruz, from Mexico, with despatches supposed to refer 
to the movements of Com. Moore, of the Texan squad- 
ron. A vessel was chartered at high price to take the 
despatches to Campeachy. Droves of involuntary vol- 
unteers were daily arriving at Mexico, and were imme- 
diately put under drill sergeants to be made soldiers of, 
as the rumor was prevalent that Santa Anna intended to 
send an army of 30,000 against Campeachy, to starve 
it into submission by occupying all the cultivated lands. 


Miuierism. The 23d April proved to be any thing at 
the eastward but what the Millerites anticipated. A flood 
instead of a fire was experienced. A writer in the Pro- 
vidence Journal says that ‘ton that day several Millerites 
in that city walked the streets and fieids all day arrayed 
in their ascension robes, dripping from top to bottom, 
looking for the Saviour to come in the pouring clouds to 
r@@eive them and set the world on fire.” 


Missionaries. The Rev. Eugene Kincaid and lady, 
of the Baptist mission in Burmah, arrived at New York 
on Ist inst. via England, in the ship Samuel Hicks from 
Liverpool. Mr. K. has been absent nearly fourteen 
years, and has returned to his native land on account of 
declining health. He has brought with him, besides his 
three children, two of the children of the Rev. Mr. Com- 
stuck, of the same mission, who will remain with their 
relatives in this country. 


New NATIVE GRAPE. ‘The editor of the Natchez Free 
Trader, says the only white cluster or bunch grape indi- 
genous in the United States, has been discovered in a 
remote and unsettled part of Leake county, on the Yo- 
kanodkana river. ‘The bunches are very large; the fruit 
transparent, thin skinned and oval; pulp soft, with three 
seeds enclosed; it is a great bearer, and of delicions fla- 
vor. Only one vine has been discovered. ‘lhe editor 
has been promised some cuttings. This vine has been 
long known to the Indians, and called the Yokanodkana 
grape. 

Onto RIveR. Proposals are advertised for by govern- 
ment, for supplying 40 to 60,000 tons of rough stone, at 
W hite’s Ripple, and the Trap, 12 miles below Pittsburg, 
at Blannerhassett’s Island, and at Bufiferton’s Island, 2i4 
miles below Pittsburg, intended for the improvement of 
the navigation of the river. 


Orecon. The Oregon fever is raging in almost every 
part of the union. Conipanies are forming in the east, 
and in several parts of Ohio, which, added to those of 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri, will make a pretty formi- 





,companion, are now most active in disowning the con. 


--* . —————— 
join the companies at Fort Independence, Missouri, an, 
proceed together across the moDntains. It would ty 
reasonable to suppose that there will be at least five thoy, 
sand Americans west of the Rocky Mountains by nex; 
autamn. 


PLANING macuiNes. There are eight or nine planing 


machines in operation in Cincinnati, whieh turn out an 
nually about 3,000,000 feet of sinned lumb vs 


Prince DE Jowvi_E reached Rio de Janeiro in 
French frigate Belle Poule, of which he is Soetoanae, 
about the 1%h March. He was to be received in great 
state by the emperor and court, as the suiter of the em. 
peror’s youngest sister,to whom he was to be married 
without delay. 


Punisaments. At the beginning of the month three 
women were exposed on the public pillory in Paris. 


Srate pesrs. State delinquency, like individual dis. 
honor, is found to be an unprofitable business; the ep. 
joyment of sin for a season may be found agreeable and 
convenient for the moment, but a “sober second though,” 
will unnerringly point to honesty as the best policy. The 
announcement by a prominent statesman of England 
that “Dishonored obligations of American states would 
soon be unknown,” has been fully responded to be pub. 
lic feeling on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, those 
states that seemed to find dishonor so comfortable a 


nection, for example, the state of Illinois. Her efforts 
during the session of her last legislature, were unceas- 
ing, and resulted in the passage of a law that is confi. 


Oakley and Rider, can be made effectual} to a total resto. 
ration of her credit. Indiana cannot rest satisfied until 
the foul blot be erased from her escutcbeon. Arkansas 
is fast absorbing her bonds by the liquidation of indivi- 
dual indebtedness to her banks, the assets of which will 
preneliy exhaust her entire debt, without recourse to the 
aith of the state: but if not, we feel assured her plighted 
faith will be found equal to the requirement of her ho- 
nor. [N. Y. Amer. 


SreampoaT 1Tems. The Harry, of the West, on her 
way from New Orleans, 35 miles below Memphis, on 
on the 19th ult., whilst taking in wood, was careened 
on one side so as to allow one of her boilers to have too 
litle water,—a flue collapsed, several lives were lost, and 
a number of persons severely injured. [tis said she was 
racing with the steamer Grey Eagle. 

On the 26th ult. the steamboat Favorite struck a snag 
in the river above Mobile and sunk, with a cargo of 700 
bales cotton. 


19,000 letiers, forty or fifty bushels of newspapers, sixty- 
two passengers for Liverpool, and eleven, tor Halifax.— 
Among the passengers we perceive the names of Dr. S. 
G. Howe and Horace Mann, with their wives, Dr. Sew- 
all, of Washington, Duff Green, and others. 


Sreciz. Theschooner Mary Clark, from Mexico, ar- 
rived at New York with eight tons of copper coin, prin- 
cipally quarter cent pieces, which Santa Anna had cal- 
led in, and shipped, for England,—value $28,000. 

The specie in the banks of the city of New York on 
the Ist inst. amounted to the enormous sum of $10,483, - 
686, having accumulated more than two millions since 
the Ist of January. ‘his is three times as much dead 
capital as their banks require. 

“ive hundred and fifty-eight thousand dollars were re- 
ceived at New Orleans on the 2kst ult. Of this amount, 
$240,000 were were from Havre, $117,000 from Liver- 
pool, and the remainder principally from New York. 


Tue Stave Traps. From statements made by Lerd 
Brougham in the British parliament on tke 28th March, 
it appears that a very decided decrease has taken place 
within a few years past in the importation of slaves into 
the island of Cuba. ‘The number of vessels belonging 
to Havana which in the year 1838 were engaged in the 
trade amounted to 71; in 1839, to 59; in 1840, to 54; 
184}, to 31; and in 1842 there were only three vessels 
so engaged. ‘The number of negroes imported in 1839, 
was as inany as 25,000; in 1840, 14,470; in 1841, 
11,857; and in 1842, only 3,150. ‘The largest number 
imported was 28,000, At the instance of the mixed com- 
mission, a very large proportion of those were emancl- 
pated. During the last year Governor Valdez gave full 
freedom to 1215 of the negroes emancipated by the 
mixed court prior to the treaty of 1835, and who, though 
nominally emancipated, had been retained in a state of 
virtual slavery. The governor has, moreover, within the 
year, made five seizures of bodies of newly imported 
Africans, amounting in all to 754; so that these may be 
deducted from the number of new slaves, leaving the 
actual number only 2,396. 


Transportation. The New York Sun says, “Our 
forwarding houses have unanimously agreed upon re- 
ducing the charge for transportation to Albany one-hal 
of what it was last year. Then it was,per ton, two 
dollars for heavy, and four dallars for light goods; this 
year itis one dollar per ton for heavy, and two dollars 
for light goods.” 


Traps. The amount of business at the New York 
custom house on Monday was larger than for a year oF 
two. The amount of duties paid was over $100,000. 


Weatuer. The first arrival at Quebec this season 
from [urope, was on the 18th April. ‘The ice bridge 
across the St. Lawrence still remained there at that date. 

Lake Champlain is open. The Erie canal commenc- 





dable army, the larger portion of these will probably 


ed operations on the Ist inst. 
















































































































































dently believed by her able representatives, Messrs, 3 


The Britannia steamer left Boston on the kst inst. with | 
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